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bl % Established in 1837. 


| | PHILADELPHIA, 
Publishers of Really Cheap School Books. 
| MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Wt | 114 pages, with 20 beautiful maps, with double map of Pennsylvania and six pages of special Geography of 
1) the State, and Outlives of Physical Geography. Contains enough Geography for a common school education. 
List price, 60 cents. Introductory price, delivered, 45 cents net. 


"4 | FOR ACADEMIES, HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography, Geography and Atlas, Physieal Geography, 
and Ancient Geography and Atlas. 


THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 


Five Books for $1; in exchange for old Readers iv use. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS, 


Exchange Prices.—Primary, 8 cents; Pronouncing, 12 cents; Advanced, 15 cents. 


Butler's History of U.S. Smith’s Grammar. Goodrich’s Series of Histories. 


ee Just Published! 











NEW 
} #3 < 
| —S WALL MAP 
| “5 TA BC Method. | OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
! ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. | 
| fete wer wen aan vse teeeen ff WITH EVERY RAILROAD AND POST 
| — = = SS OFFICE IN THE STATE. 


-k ONLY $5.4< 


| LARGE DISCOUNT YO AGENTS. 








ALSO, 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 


12mo. cloth, 84 cents. 





r2mo. cloth, 54 cents. 





Butler's Elements of Plane Geometry, 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


VIEWS OF A RECENT GRADUATE AND OF OTHERS. 


HE writer recently heard a gentleman of 


great intelligence in his line; and who | 


had traveled extensively abroad, ask, ‘‘ How 
much does it cost a year to attend West 
Point? I have a son I would like to send 
there, as I can do nothing with him else- 
where’’—evidently possessing the idea that 


West Point is a reformatory institution of | 


the last resort. There is no necessity of 


defending West Point against the foolish | 


ignorance and false accusations of people, 
We only know that they exist, and that they 
do much harm to the institution. Why 


they do exist, and how to counteract their | 
bad effects, we leave for abler pens to deter- | 
But we cannot refrain from mention- | 


mine, 
ing one or two matters that seem to us 


worthy of consideration. 


In a military light the efficiency of the | 


corps of cadets is generally appreciated ; it 
is often complimented as the first military 
organization in the land. Much of the 
people’s money has been spent to attain this 
distinction. Upon such occasions as the in- 
auguration of the President, the revolution- 
ary celebrations, and the unveiling of the 
statues to our great heroes, once in a while, 
the corps should be present. Militia organ- 
izations, at great expense to the members, 
who are often compelled to leave their busi- 
ness, constitute the main body of the display, 
headed by a corporal’s guard or a few 
platoons, as some of our artillery companies 
were designated in a daily paper on the 
occasion of a recent parade in New York 


| Opportunities 
| interest in the drill and appearance 


| board. 





city. Upon such occasions as mentioned 
above, the corps should be paraded with the 
other organizations, to show the people the 
result of the expenditure of such a large 
amount from the national treasury. Such 
would awaken an intense 
of the 
corps in preparation for such occasions, 
when they would be put upon their military 
mettle as examples before crack militia 
organizations. Such a recreation would also 


| be beneficial in refreshing the minds of these 
| hard-working students. 


A week or so spent from camp each year 
could do no harm. It would also relieve 
the people at large of two ideas: 1st, That 
officers of the academy are afraid to risk the 
honor of the corps by actual contrast with 
other organizations; and 2d, that they are 
afraid the boys would not behave properly 
—the reason given by a prominent officer of 
the academy against granting Christmas 
leaves and furloughs. We have heard, but 
do not know, that upon the occasion of 
honoring one of the nation’s heroes, permis- 
sion was offered for the cadets to attend, 
provided the academic board approved. Of 
course the military was made subservient to 
the academic, and this in a military school 
—the common fallacy of the academic 
But those gentlemen, we have also 
heard, decided that it would be better for 
the cadets to amuse themselves in determin- 
ing the imaginary values of x, y, and z, and 
in examining the beautiful properties of the 
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rolling cone, rather than make great im- | 
provement in the military direction, and | 
besides afford the cadets needed rest. 

The writer recognizes the high character 
and distinction of the National Military 
Academy. Notwithstanding this approach 
to perfection, there is room for improvement. 
In his remarks he has no old scores to repay 
personally. He is only actuated by a desire 
to secure this improvement, with due regard 
to a love to his a/ma mater and gratitude 
to the professors. 


DEFECTS TO BE REMEDIED. 


We will take a cursory review of some of 
these defects. One of the first departments | 
to which the new cadet is introduced is the 
mathematical. First, there is great injustice 
done to many cadets in their graduation 
standing in those studies. A man may 
make a fine record i algebra, geometry, 
and all the intermediate studies to calculus, 
the last subject studied, when, if his mind | 
fails to grasp it, he may lose in a month, in 
spite of his earnest efforts, the work of two 
years; or, vice versa, the bad effects of such 
a system can be seen when a man can main- 
tain for a year or so a position far below his 
ability, brace up on the last six months, and 
finally graduate above men who have stood 
higher in the class for many months, or 
perhaps until the final examination. The 
remedy is simple: Each one of these studies 
should have a determinate value depending 
upon its importance, the sum of all of which 
values should be the 300 allotted to the 
mathematical department for graduation 
merit. 

We understand that the standing in the 
class of a cadet at the end of two years is 
considered as indicative of the results of a 
man’s mathematical training. That may be 
—we believe in a probationary term of that 
character—say six months, but his standing 
at the end of the two years is not a true 
representative of his work during that 
period. 

Second: Instruction should be more uni- 
form. We have been in sections where we 
were taught to say in all our problems re- 
lating to the circle, ‘‘ the radius being unity,”’ 
only in a few days to be promoted to another 
section whose instructor said he would 
‘‘cut’’ us a unit every time we stated that 
fact, etc. ‘Too many instructors force their 


troubles upon their sections. This could | 
be prevented by a rotation of the sections, | 
under different instructors, together with a | 
more constant attendance and more vigilant | 
supervision on the part of the professors. | 
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Third: There is no square, out-and-out 
standard of proficiency. This remark will 
apply to almost all of the departments. A 
man who has made proficient recitations 
(say an average of 2.0; ifa recitation is not 
proficient give it below that, the mark will 
speak for itself) on advance, partial, and 
general review, should not be found deficient 
upon examination if he fails with one or two 
subjects. The subjects may be some he has 
never had an opportunity to hear fully ex- 
plained in the course of a recitation accord- 
ing to the instructor’s ideas. The instruc- 
tor’s and the professor’s opinions should be 
taken for what they are worth, and no more. 
Such opinions are decidedly variable quanti- 
ties. What is proficiency under one in- 
structor in a higher section would be de- 
ficiency in the mind of an instructor of a 
lower section. The academic board should 
be given the exact marks for the full course 
of recitations, together with the subjects re- 
cited upon, and let this be the basis of their 
vote taken in connection with these opin- 
ions. We believe this is the present system. 
There is too much prejudice and too little 
patience shown for the members of the lower 
sections. Recitations given a 2.9 in an 
upper section would hardly get a 2.5 ina 
lower. We have heard of a man ina higher 
section copying the lectures of one in a 
lower section, the former getting 2.8 or so, 
and the latter 2.2,—3. being maximum grade. 


MILITARY ACADEMY AT PRESENT. 


Many cadets finding themselves in the 
‘‘Immortals’’ (last section), give up all 
hope, saying to themselves, ‘‘ It is of no 
use to try; all ‘the immortals’ were found 
last year’’ (that is, ‘‘ found deficient,’’ and 
dismissed). This applies especially to third 
and fourth class sections in their studies. 

Many of the instructors seem to think 
that their object is not, as the name would 
indicate, to instruct, but to confuse the stu- 
dent, and to show him how little he knows! 
It often seems as it the instructor selects es- 
pecial victims for this slaughter, or takes all 
in on adetail. When the professor visits 
his section room, or at examination, he often 
tries to show his deep knowledge by asking 
perplexing questions on subjects which he 
has failed to fully explain in the section 
room. In such cases of the failure of the 
cadet to answer correctly, he should under- 
stand that it reflects discredit upon his poor 
capacity as a thorough teacher. ‘This applies 
to an instructor here and there all through 
the departments. 

Too much stress is put upon examinations. 
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Many a good half-year’s work is knocked 
to pieces by being unfortunate upon exam- 
ination. The result is, many men will not 
take this risk, but prefer to take things as 
easily as possible, thinking it just as hkely 
that they will get some subject that they 
happen to have thoroughly studied or have 
heard explained previously by the instructor, 
whereby they would gain more than they 
could by hours of honest toil. The exam- 
ination extends over pages containing hun- 
dreds of subjects. It is almost impossible 
for a man to read over, much less study, all 
these. 
subjects were passed over a month or so 
before, on general review. 

It is as ridiculous to assume, because a man 
does poorly upon one of these that he is ig- 
norant of the rest, as it is to conclude if he 
does well that he is fully prepared on all. 
Some cram the greater part of the subjects ; 
others, knowing that they have not time to 
do this, shut their eyes and open their books 
at random, to study the pages thus found’; 
while many adopt the system of drawing in 
order three of the nine digits and a cipher 
placed in a hat to determine the pages they 
were to study, sincerely trusting to the in- 
spiration of luck. 
rather have the professor decide my stand- 


ing or fate by a shuffle of the dice box or a | 


turn of the wheel of fortune. 

The character of the examination is often 
very -different from the ordinary recitation. 
New methods are there introduced, which 


tend only to confuse the already bewildered | 


cadet. At most, the examination should not 
cover more than several recitations. Each 
part of the six months’ work should have a 
definite value,—as advance, five-tenths; par- 
tial review, one unit; general review, a unit 
and four-tenths; examination, one-tenth ; 
making 3.0. The general review should 
omit many of the unimportant details taken 
upon the advance, and should dwell upon 
the foundation principles often neglected by 
petty attention to details. 

A written examination extending over the 
whole course does more to show the true 


knowledge and work of a student than the | 


superficial oral ones. 

The English Course is more or less of a 
farce. The candidate is submitted to a pre- 
liminary examination embracing subjects in 
grammar far more advanced than most of 
those studied in this course. We know we 
have heard people speak of the ungram- 
matical language of some graduates. It is 
generally the graduate’s carelessness, and 
the little knowledge he receives in the Eng- 
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This is necessary, since some of the | 


. which cover three 





For my part, I would | 
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lish course helps him but little. The course is 
studied from queer English books printed 
in London, we are sorry to record, in which 
the good old settled ideas of parsing and 
syntax one gets in this country are replaced 
by a system strange and foreign. Examine 
‘English Lessons for English People.’’ 
Much better that the time be occupied in 
composition, sadly neglected at the Military 
Academy, yet greatly needed every day in 
the military service. Better still, drop the 
English study from an already overloaded 
course. In the French department too 
much is required of the cadet. The lessons 
are double what they ought to be, requiring 
the cadets to work longer on them than on 
the corresponding mathematical studies, 
times as much. We 
once heard a cadet, more or less educated 
in France, say that he never went to the 
French recitation room perfectly satisfied 
with his preparation, insufficient for want 
of time. Some skim over the whole ; others 
compute the probabilities of reading, gram- 
mar, tabular system, or a stayback, and study 
that part, neglecting the rest of the lesson. 

General Fry has very properly called at- 
tention to the great number of failures to 
admission and for graduation. The Acade- 
mic Board seem to think only of the inter- 
ests of the academy, neglecting sometimes 
those of the nation. The present professors 


| are young, and seem to regard the number 
of men found deficient in their department 


as the best criterion of its efficiency and use- 
fulness, and the most certain test that they 
are doing their duty. Men are often found 


| deficient who are far more suited in manly 


courage, good common sense, sound judg- 


| ment, and physical endurance for the duties 
| of an officer, than two-thirds of those left. 


By these means the classes are reduced in 
number, and in the past, men far more in- 


| competent have been appointed after all 


from civil life to fill the surplus vacancies, 


after an easy subterfuge for an examination. 


A large number of men who have passed 


| two or three years in the public service 
| at the academy are annually unnecessa- 


rily dismissed, and much money is lost so 
far as the army is concerned. It certainly 
ought not to take two, three, or even four 
years’ acquaintance with a man, todetermine 
that he is unfit for the military service. Men 
have been found deficient at examinations 
who have stood in the second section of 
their class. If such men were really defi- 
cient, it is a sad reflection on the instructors 
and professors’ judgment that he should 
have deceived them for six or more months. 
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Others, standing well up in their classes, 
have come to the examination and been 
found. deficient upon a single unfortunate 
subject. The record of a number of suc- 
cessful officers proves that it does not neces- 
sarily show that a man does not possess good 
material for an officer because he is not re- 
markably bright in memorizing French verbs, 
or working out abstruse problems to obtain 
still more abstruse results. ‘This has been 
too often proved to need repetition here. 
An immense sum of money is expended 
annually upon the Military Academy. ‘The 
actual-cost is probably not less than $350,- 


ooo. In many respects it is the richest and 
most elegantly appointed school in the 
country. The people expect to realize 


some material advantage from such a large- 


outlay. At the close of the past year but 
188 cadets remained, leaving many districts, 
whose applications had not the superior ad- 
vantages to be found in others, unrepre- 
sented—$350,000 for the education of 188 
cadets and the graduation of a class of 37 
members. A corps of 400 men, if possible, 
and a graduation class of 75, would have 
shown much better work for all, and cer- 
tainly added to the military knowledge to 
be spread abroad in the country. A calcu- 
lation shows about 75 vacancies to be filled 
annually in the Army. If less occur, the ze- 
mainder of the class can be well sent into 
civil life after the advantage of open educa- 
tion of the finest character, bound by an 
oath to serve in case of war or necessity. A 
vast amount of valuable military talent would 
be thus distributed over the country, exceed- 
ingly useful in training the National Guard, 
in military education at colleges and in emer- 
gencies; or better, the surplus men could 
be given positions in the civil service, as 
proposed in a bill of a Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman. 

We believe in finding deficient, drones, 
men of little ability, and those unfitted for 
the military service ; but we do not approve 


of the wholesale ‘‘ finding’’ practiced at the | 


academy. Another fruitful cause of the 
failure to graduate is that the men are over- 
worked and under rested. There is fully a 
five years’ course in four. Certainly, when 
the lessons are so long that the first sections 
complain of want of time ; that it is no un- 
common thing to see men with their analyses 
of lessons at the dinner table ; or cutting 
the meals entirely; the visiting by 2d or 3d 
class to use rst class lights, or, as in the 
4th class, running lights by means of blank- 
ets hung over the windows—something is 
wrong. This wrong is not to be remedied by 
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granting lights after taps, but by compelling 
our professors to lighten the lessons within 
reasonable bounds. Many graduates show 
the bad effects of such overwork. 

Let us consider an average day of the 1st 
classman; He rises at 6 a. m., polices his 
room, and prepares for breakfast—until 6:30 
—attends the morning meal, returning at 7. 
From 7 to 8 is put down in the regula- 
tions as recreation. Of course, the cadet 
we are describing is a model one and does 
not disobey the regulations, so he devotes 
this tosuch purposes. He goes to engineer- 
ing, (12 pages advance and 12 back lessons, 
or 24 pages,) from 8 a. m. to g:30 a. m. 
Then he has from 9:30 a. m. to 11 a. m., 
for study. At 11 he goes to Spanish, (10 
or 12 pages very imperfectly learned, 10 in 
the back lessons,) or goes to riding till 12 
on alternate days. If he returns from rid- 
ing three-quarters of an hour are consumed 
ina bath. Then say he is fortunate enough 
(for the studies) to go the second hour to 
law in the afternoon, giving him most favor- 
able circumstances. The lesson comprises 
20 pages for advance with 20 pages in the 
back lessons,* with a strong probability of 
2 to 1 of getting a back subject. This he is 
compelled to chatter off, line after line, 
word after word, like a. poll-parrot under 
the old regime—a splendid opportunity for 
memorizing and cramming. Returning 
from law at 4 p. m., at 4:05 the drill-call 
sounds. When 5:30 arrives he marches in 
only to go to parade at taps, which takes till 
6:45. ‘Then he is dismissed, to return, to 
go to supper, from which he returns at 7:15, 
with evening call to quarters at 7:45, study 
till 9:30, or two hours. This is all the first 
classman is supposed to study. 

Let us recapitulate. Taking the sum of 
study hours we find five and a quarter hours 
to prepare to thoroughly recite upon some 50 
advance pages, and even as many more in the 
yesterday’s lessons, many of the knotty 
places requiring a quarter of an hour’s 
thought—or the cadet must read at the rate 
of one page in three minutes to complete, a 
rate better fitted for perusing novels or the 
big print pages of our grandmother’s Bible, 
than a page of equatigns on the transverse 
strains. The men who stand well up in a 
class are afraid to complain for fear of 
incurring the professor’s displeasure—easily 
done; the men below know they would be 
told ‘‘ Others have done it; so can you,”’ or 
their opinion would be of little weight. Of 
late years the course has been much enlarged 





*The Professor of Law, referring to this article, 
corrects these figures, reducing them one-third. 
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to meet the demands of the advanced dis- 
coveries in chemistry, electricity, magnetism, 
and by the addition of an English course, 
thus infringing upon recreation hours, by 
compelling the second class to ride when it 
is impossible to attend drill in winter, dur- 
ing recreation hours from 4 p. m., to 5:30 
p.m. Riding should alternate with chemis- 
try, asof old. French is studied alternately 
with English for one year, and then daily, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted, for another 
maximum graduation merit, 100; drawing, 
more or less of two years maximum, 100; 
tactics, alternating with chemistry for two 
months maximum, too. Again, the tactical 
examination is held two months after the 
class has stopped studying it, with no review 
of any kind. Again we see the military 
subservient to the academic. 

The superintendent is too distinctly a 
military head. He should be the balance 
wheel. Each professor, impressed with the 
importance of his department, thinks he must 
have as much time as the rest. The profes- 
sor who has charge of a study that counts 
but fifty points on graduation, will give 
lessons that take as long to learn, as the 
lessons given out in a 300-point department. 
The Engineering Department, sufficiently 
filled in itself for a good year’s study, is 


merged into that of military science. It 
should be divided into a professorship of 
civil and military engineering, comprising 


a years’ steady study. A whole year could 
well be occupied in studying minor and 
grand tactics, strategy, logistics, military 
statistics, and statesmanship in war, at least. 
The study, grand tactics, barely touched 
upon in the present course, should replace 
the time consumed in drawing the “‘ Novzet.”’ 
Also physiology and hygiene, so important 
where the health of the troops depends so 
much upon the good care and knowledge of 
their officers, the preparation of the various 
forms and orders, of a whicha young officer 
is so ignorant when he joins his regiment ; 
indeed anything of practical value could 
well replace much of the advanced trash 
studied at West Point. BUZZ. 


FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


The above article, which appeared in the 
Army and Navy Register, has created a stir 
in West Point circles, at the same time arous- 
ing much interest in other directions. Ar- 
ticles referring to it have appeared, one of 
which, a reply to certain points made in the 
‘« Buzz’’ communication, we transfer to our 
columns : 

Sir: Your correspondent, “‘ Buzz,”’ of Janu- 
ary 13, makes some rather startling statements 
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with reference to the Military Academy, which, 
if not disproved, are apparently worthy of the 
consideration of the academic board. Another 
correspondent, of January 21 |who, singularly 
enough, dodges behind the same screen with 
Polonius, and signs himself also ‘‘ Buzz’’|, whirls 
his glittering scimitar of sarcasm with great dex- 
terity, and does some exquisite carving in ten- 
der spots of the grammar of “ Buzz’’ No. 1, but is 
remarkably careful not to dull the blade against 
the bones of No. 1’s argument. Will you kindly 
permit me to attempt that essential part of the 
dissection? A great many of the statements 
made by “ Buzz" are undoubtedly correct, as 
may be verified by any one familiar with the in- 
stitution, but we believe that, as regards some 
of them, he is in error; that he draws erroneous 
conclusions from others; and that still others 
may be accounted for by good reasons. For 
example, the idea of sending forth the corps to 
exhibit itself on public occasions is open to very 
many objections. First. It would tend to make 
a mere show of an institution whose avowed 
object is the education of soldiers. Indeed, our 
parades, with all their rigorous exactness, were 
characterized by our distinguished French visi- 
tors of last year as having an “image de l’opera,”’ 
and competition with crack militia regiments 
would not better the matter. Second. It would 
seriously interfere with the academic duties, 
which, in spite of the dogmatic assertion of 
“‘Buzz’’ to the contrary, we believe to be the most 
important feature of the institution. Third. It 
would not “ afford the cadets needed rest.’" We 
venture the assertion that not one cadet in ten 
ever returned from an absence of that kind as 
well prepared for study as when he went away. 

The periodic exhibition of the corps to show 
what-had become of the people’s money would 
imply that the people were actuated by motives 
similar to those of the child who planted seeds 
and then dug them up three or four times a day 
to see how their growth was progressing. As to 
impartiality in determining class standing, it will 
surely be granted that the academic board and 
the instructors realize the responsibility of their 
positions and the dishonor of partiality; that 
they are more competent than any one else to 
determine the relative merits of different cadets 
in the particular directions prescribed by the 
regulations of the academy. Certainly, no other 
educational institution has a better record in this 
respect. We will admit that there have been 
cases where men have been found deficient who 
were apparently better prepared for the duties of 
an officer than many who remained, but no one 
doubts that they were found deficient because 
they failed to come up to the requirements ex- 
acted by the established regulations. That these 
requirements may not be those best adapted for 
the selection of the most efficient soldiers, we 
are not prepared to deny. Certainly, manly 
courage, presence of mind, and physical devel- 
opment are just as important in a soldier as 
mathematical ability, linguistic talent, or man- 
ual dexterity and artistic skill in drawing, and 
should have a definite value in determining class 
standing and proficiency. However, the respon- 
sibility of determining these values definitely 
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does not seem to be at present assumed by any 
department. 

Whether or no the higher powers authorize 
any department to assume this responsibility, or 
whether the board has a right to establish a sep- 
arate examination as to general fitness, we are 
unable to state, and, not be outdone by “ Buzz” 
in modesty, we leave the subject to abler pens. 

In the matter of examinations, ‘“‘ Buzz” Is al- 
most wholly in error, The examination in tac- 
tics comes immediately after the cessation of 
recitations; also, at the last examinations no 
cadet was found deficient in any study without 
a thorough written examination following his 
failure in the oral. 

Not having space to refute all of ‘‘ Buzz’s” 
statements in detail, we will simply mention a 
few facts to be taken in connection with some 
of them, viz: Riding is the cadet’s best recrea- 
tion; he begs permission to celebrate national 
holidays with a ride. The chemical course em- 
braces no more than every officer should know 
—advance, review, examination, etc., in most, 
and we believe in all the departments, do have 
a definite value. General review does omit the 
the important details, etc., etc. 

Finally, in the matter of long lessons, we must 
express an opinion radically opposed to that of 
“Buzz.” While we grant that the course of in- 
struction, measured by the ordinary college cur- 
riculum, embraces more than a five years’ course 
in four, we must consider the attendant circum- 
stances, which have a very ameliorating effect. 

The thousand little cares that harass the or- 
dinary student are entirely removed from the 
cadet. If he wants clothes or supplies of any 
kind, it is only necessary for him to fill out and 
submit a blank form. His meals are prepared 
for him with regularity of clock-work. His ac- 
counts are all kept for him. His habits are re- 
gularity itself. He has no outside diversions to 
occupy his time and attention. In short, his only 
concerns are his military duties and studies. Thus 
he can easily accomplish one-fourth more than 
he could under ordinary student circumstances. 

The estimate given by “ Buzz’ of the time 
and studies of a first classman is misleading. 
There are few first classmen, indeed, who do not 
devote more than seven hours daily to study, 
instead of five and one-fourth, as stated by 
“Buzz.” The discrepancies are as follows: 
Every first classman has a light until 11 o'clock 
p. m. instead of 9:30, and he uses it. He uses, 
also, that hour from 7 to 8 a. m. He never 
takes more than half an hour for that bath after 
riding. He has no drills from the 1st of Novem- 
ber till the middle of March, during which time 
he does his hardest studying. Also, by some 
means or other, he seems to get sufficient exer- 
cise, for he is always in good health and spirits, 
as active as a young Indian, and as tough asa 
pine knot. Another consideration is that the 
first class is the only one which has three daily 
recitations, Of these, Spanish requires very little 
preparation indeed. Of the other two, engin- 
eering is, in reality, little else than a practical 
application of the principles he has learned in 
the three preceding years, with only two daily 
recitations, and much more time for study, 


| 


| 
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The studying in out-of-the-way places and by 
unauthorized lights, referred to by ‘ Buzz,”’ is 
almost exclusively confined te the extreme ends 
of the classes. Cadets striving for class distinc- 
tions may be found studying at almost any time 
and wherever they may chance to be. There 
is a well authenticated instance of a cadet, stand- 
ing second in his class, studying, razor in hand, 
with a mirror and a text-book before him. 

But such erratic proceedings are generally 
confined to the other extremity of the class, and 
are only the visible tokens of the struggle of an 
incompetent intellect to maintain a position 
which nature did not intend it to occupy, The 
fault here is not in the lessons being too long. 
The responsibility does not rest with the acade- 
mic board, but with the appointing Congress- 
man. The preliminary examination, necessa- 
rily light to admit youth of ability with but little 
preparation (particlarly those from districts less 
favored with educational advantages), admits 
also those of little ability and vast preparation, 
whom fond parents and careless Congressmen 
have caused to be sent here. In my own ca- 
reer as a cadet, I have known men to report 
here as candidates at two, three, and even four 
preliminary examinations, managing finally to 
literally wear their way in, only to be found de- 
ficient at some subsequent examination. Of 
course their endeavors enlist the sympathies of 
all, including ‘“ Buzz,” but justice and not sym- 
pathy is the duty of the academic board. The 
competitive examination system as now gener- 
ally conducted is also open to objection. The 
appointee is often a mere book-worm, who, on 
account of the unfortunate lack of a department 
in which to find him deficient, generally gradu- 
ates. On the whole, if Congressmen would 
make their appointments by a system of com- 
petitive examinations in which general fitness 
should weigh equally with scholastic training, 
we believe that ‘‘ Buzz,’ the academic board, 
and the appointees, would have much less rea- 
son to complain. KARL. 

FURTHER SUGGESTIONS. 

The United Service for February contains 
an article by an officer, whose name is not 
given, on ‘West Point Discipline.’’ The 
writer asserts that West Point has fallen be- 
hind the age in systems of study and disci- 
pline. He holds that West Point should 
allow no other institution to become its equal; 
that it should strive ever to be a generation 
in advance of the present. He also calls at- 
tention to the higher moral and intellectual 
education of the cadets. He thinks the cadets 
are too much secluded within the narrow 
boundaries of the academy; that they are 
shut out of society and kept away from home, 
when it would be much better for them to be 
allowed to enjoy a visit as often as once in 
six months. ‘‘ Give the cadet more liber- 
ties and allow him more enjoyment,”’’ is his 
advice. He says: 

“Place high before him the standard he must 
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reach ; let him weigh well the penalty if he fail; 
throw the responsibility of failure or success upon 
his shoulders in a way to make him recognize 
that it rests on him alone. Give him all the en- 


couragement consistent with the exigencies of | 


his profession ; leave him more to his own re- 
sources while a cadet, and when he becomes an 
officer he will be a better man for it. By the 


adoption ,of such a course the moral tone of | 


West Point's graduates would be raised immeas- 
urably. Show the cadet and make him realize 
the fact that he and his comrades should be an 
example for military organizations to look up to 
and to follow; that inasmuch as it is his joy to 
feel that his country leads the world in his own 


as well as other professions, so it is his part to | 


help that profession to attain the highest stand- 
ard possible, and that he can do this by feeling 
his responsibilities and bearing them with honor. 
In order, partially, to compass this end it will be 
necessary to make a change in the present sys- 
tem of reporting and demeriting cadets for offen- 
ces, and in this present system lies the second 
great defect to which I desire to attract atten- 
tion.” 

The writer goes on to show how, under 
the present system, cadet officers are given 
an opportunity to be unjust in reporting 
cadets, and allow privileges which the other 
cadets do not have, and he asks, if it is in- 
tended to reward merit by this system, how 
is it that he who strives hardest to avoid de- 
merits, and devotes himself most earnestly to 


his studies, is as often a private as he who 
stands at the foot of his class, while he who | 
has many demerits is as often an officer as | 


he who has but few. Another point which 
he raises is the injustice of giving one man 
so much more opportunity to gain self-con- 
fidence and a knowledge of his power than 
another, and yet expect both to be equally 
skillfulwhen called upon to perform actual 
duties as officers of the Army. He suggests, 


all the officers of the corps from the first class, 
not by permanent appointment, but by rota- 


tion, allowing no man to retain his office for | 


a longer period than one or two months. 
This would give each man his turn at each 
kind of duty, and all would thus have an 
equal chance of learning their duties before 
graduating and joining their regiments in 
different parts of the country. 


He also suggests to add another year to the’ | 


course, and to create another grade at the 
academy. In this extra year he would add 
no new duties, but for six months of it 
allow the cadet more tsme upon his studies, 
and then six months before graduation assign 
him to a battery or a company, and let him 
learn practically his company duties, as has 


lately been done in the military schools of | 


Russia. —Army and Navy Register. 


| good of this people ?”’ 





cept. 
as a remedy for the evils referred to, to take | 


THE SCHOOLS IN SYRIA. 


THE SCHOOLS IN SYRIA. 


MISS S. B. LORING. 

Pinan ike have been taught by 
{VI experience that schools are among the 
most efficient means of promoting the great 
end, the salvation of souls. The teacher is 
a kind of forerunner, who, by making 


| straight the crooked places and plain the 


rough ones, prepares a way for the entrance 
of the preacher; and the school is a kind 
of wedge, opening the way for the church. 

As early as 1824, the missionaries in 
Syria inquired, ‘‘ In what way can we labor 
to the greatest possible advantage for the 
This was the sub- 
ject of their prayers, and they became fully 
satisfied that, in order to begin at the right 
end, they must commence with elementary 
schools. ‘‘In what way can we bestow a 
richer blessing on these children than by 
putting them in possession of the juvenile 
literature of our own country, translated 
into their language?’’ Acting upon this 


| decision, they formed a class of six small 


boys, which was taught daily by the mis- 
sionaries’ wives. In one year it increased 
to seventy. Such was the small beginning. 
There are now 46 common schools (Pro- 
testant), one male college, three female 
seminaries, and two high schools. 

The Mohammedans are the most bigoted 
of all Eastern sects. Not many of them, 
especially in the larger cities, attend Pro- 
testant services: only a few will tamper 
with our religion. Almost the only means 
of reaching them is by offering their child- 
ren an education: this they will and do ac- 
The two Moslem schools in Beirut 
are largely attended, and no pupils read the 
Bible with more interest than these. Every 
Moslem child is required by law to read the 
Koran, their Bible. In their high schools 
they learn grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; 
but the best-learned sheikh knows nothing 
of geography or arithmetic. They keep 
their accounts in their heads with consider- 
able accuracy, being scarcely able to explain 
the process. 

Passing one day through a narrow street 
in Beirut, my attention was attracted, by a 
fearful din, to one of these Moslem schools. 
At the door there were about fifteen pairs of 
little shoes running up to a point at the toe, 
canoe fashion, and made of the ram’s skin, 
dyed red, like one of the coverings of the 
tabernacle. The owners of the shoes sat 
cross-legged on the stone floor around their 
turbaned master, himself in the same posi- 
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tion, surrounded by damp walls three feet 
in thickness, without a window or crevice to 
admit light and air. Master and pupils, 
swaying backwards and forwards, repeated 
portions of the Koran in concert, at the top 
of their voices, until there came a lull in the 
storm for the master to partake of his bread 
and olives at ten o’clock, the customary 
breakfast hour. The teacher is often a 
blind man, and sitting with his long stick, 
the embiem of his authority, across his 
shoulder, while they study aloud; if one 
happens to stop, the blind man misses his 
voice, and the long stick finds its way over 
to that corner to start the boy to new duty. 

The bastinado is the common instrument 
of punishment. A teacher once, having a 
visitor in his school, offered to whip the 
children all around, from the largest to the 
smallest, just to show how well he governed. 

There is aconstant and growing jealousy 
of Protestant schools. The establishment 
of a mission-school is the sure prelude to 
another of a very different stamp. A mis- 
sionary on horseback was met one morning 
by a friend, and asked where he was bound. 
He replied, ‘‘I’m going to establish six 
schools up here a little way.’’ On being 
told that he was making big calculations, he 
said, ‘‘I expect to organize but two myself, 
one in each of those villages; but you see 
if, at the end of two months, there are not 
Greek and Maronite schools in both places.”’ 
Only let a Protestant school get under way, 
and jealousy goes fiercely to work to coun- 
teract its influence, Ecclesiastics have es- 
tablished many schools in the mountain vil- 
lages, and high schools in the city; but their 
course of instruction is limited and their 
standard of scholarship low. The young 
men are bright enough to discover this, and 
after a short preparatory course they aspire 
to nothing lower than a diploma from the 
Protestant college under the charge of a 
Board of Trustees in America. The local 
affairs are administered by a Board of Man- 
agers, composed of American and British 
missionaries and residents in Syria and 
Egypt. This college was opened in 1866. 
Fine oriental buildings, with foreign touches, 
have recently been erected at the expense 
of American friends. The language of the 
college is exclusively Arabic. The course 
of instruction embraces mathematics, the 
natural sciences, ancient and modern lan- 
guages, moral science, Biblical literature, 
and the various branches or departments of 
medicine and surgery. Jurisprudence and 
Turkish law will be added as their means 
allow. The faculty would grace any insti- 
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tution in America or Europe. The college 
is conducted upon strictly Protestant and 
evangelical principles, but is open to students 
from any of the oriental sects and nation- 
alities who will conform to its regulations. 
Eighty young men are now enjoying its ad- 
vantages, and a large number are annually 
rejected for deficient preparation. The 
students show an aptitude and zeai for study 
that would be creditable in more favored 
lands. The standing of each student at 
graduation is determined by the record of 
daily recitations and the written examina- 
tions at the close of each term. I call to 
mind two young candidates who, failing to 
receive their diplomas at the expected time, 
fiercely threatened suicide. 

The sects now represented in the college 
are the, Protestant, Orthodox Greek, Papal 
Greek, Latin, Maronite, Mohammedan, 
Druse, Armenian, and Coptic. Without 
endeavoring to force Protestantism upon 
students of other sects, every effort is made, 
by the personal intercourse of professors and 
instructors, to bring each one into contact 
with the distinctive features of evangelical 
truth. All boarders are required to be 
present at both morning and evening pray- 
ers, and attend regular Sunday services in 
the college chapel, conducted by the pro- 
fessors in rotation. ‘There are also college 
Bible classes upon the Sabbath and Biblical 
lectures during the week. 

Many honors are paid to this institution. 
It has been visited by the government offi- 
cials, who express an interest in its success. 
Through the gifts of Americans the college 
is already provided with valuable philosoph- 
ical, chemical, and medical apparatus, a 
growing library in modern and oriental lan- 
guages, an herbarium containing eight thou- 
sand specimens, collections in geology and 
zoology, with cabinets of coins and various 
antiquities of historical or biblical interest. 
Of the thirty-one students graduated from 
the literary department, many are now ac- 
ceptably employed by the mission as teachers, 
and others are pursuing studies in medicine, 
law, or theology. ‘The medical department 
has aroused especial interest, and has lately 
been made a branch of the Imperial Medi- 
cal College at Constantinople, while its 
graduates receive appointments in the army 
and the civilservice. Two literary societies 
have been formed. The only observatory 
in that section of the Orient is on the col- 
lege grounds. 

The Beirut Female Seminary, in which I 
taught for two years, stands in the same re- 
lation to the girls of Syria that the male 
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college occupies to the young men. One 
hundred and twenty girls from all parts of 
the land gather annually within its walls 
from godless homes. The opposition to the 
education of females is being rapidly lived 
down. ‘The motive of mothers, in sending 
their daughters to the missionary schools, is 
to make them marriageable. A few years 
ago a knowledge of reading was a barrier to 
a woman’s marriage; but now the young 
men of education seek wives of similar in- 
telligence, and find them in these schools. 
Scores of Christian women have gone from 
that seminary true, earnest workers, to meet 
opposition and persecution, even to the lash. 
A graduating course has been prescribed for 
the seminary, and the first Syrian girls who 
have ever taken diplomas graduated two 
years ago from this institution. It isa school 
of high grade. Piano music, French, and 
English are taught, though Arabic is the 
specialty. The remark is sometimes made 
that heathen can get to heaven without piano 
music. It would, we suppose, be possible 
for all of us to get to heaven without know- 
ing even the a-b-c’s. But we consider music 
a refiner and civilizer, and besides, our 
schools must be made as attractive as it is 
possible to make them. 


a 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
AMERICA. 


BY EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


HE idea of popular instruction was 

brought to the New World by our an- 
cestors in the seventeenth century, and has 
here found its most appropriate home. 
Puritan, Hollander, Huguenot, and Scots 
or Scottish-Irish, they had seen that most 
of their sufferings and persecutions had 
sprung from ignorance and blind fanaticism. 
They had become in Europe the most intel- 
lectual and studious of its people, and 
amidst the bleak forests of New England 
and the middie colonies, planted almost at 
their first landing the printing-press and the 
school. Knowledge they thought the proper 
cure for social evils. It was the schoolmas- 
ter and the schoolhouse, they believed, that 
could alone save them from sinking. into 
barbarism, and revive a more than Attic 
refinement in the dismal wilderness. Mas- 
sachusettts and Cofinecticut early passed 
laws that might seem severe even to our 
present conception of the duties and powers 
of the state. Every father of a family was 
obliged under a considerable penalty to see 
that his children were taught to read and 





write, and were instructed in the elements 
of morals and religion. ‘The provision was 
apparently enforced, and it is possible that the 
people of New England in the seventeenth 
century were better educated than those of 
any European nation. In the present cen- 
tury Germany has outstripped Massachusetts. 
But the honorable race 1s still to be* run, 
and it may be hoped that the next and all 
succeeding centuries will witness a gen- 
erous strife among the nations, which can do 
most to cultivate the popular intellect. As 
schoolmasters alone can legislators hope to 
be successful. Mental equality is the found- 
ation of popular sovereignty, and we must 
conclude with the Greek philosopher that 
no political institutions can be made lasting 
without the cement of a commdh education, 

If the common school system has been 
compelled to make its way slowly against 
the opposition of caste and sectarianism in 
the North and East, and was nearly ban- 
ished from thesSouth by the long prevalence 
of slavery, in the new States and Territories 
of the West and the Pacific coast it has won 
an almost immediate popularity. Here 
among the settlers of the wilderness its value 
was at once perceived. ‘The school-house, 
the church, the newspaper, telegraph, and 
railway, have grown up together. Nowhere 
has the American plan of education been 
found so perfectly suited to the wants of a 
progressive people. Nowhere were ever 
such vast and complete educational systems 
so rapidly perfected as in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, or in the newer States 
of Minnesota and Iowa. Through all this 
wide, populous, and productive territory, 
the granary of half the world, caste and 
sectarianism have been laid aside forever ; 
by a spontaneous movement of the people, 


| education has been made free to all; such 


great sums lavished upon the teachers and 
their schools as naturally startle our Euro- 
pean contemporaries; and the money of the 
people, which in Europe has been expended 
usually upon the priests and kings, has here 
been devoted to the cultivation of those 
who earned it. Ohiospends nearly ten mil- 
lions of dollars annually upon its public 
schools; [Pennsylvania expends a like 
amount ;] Indiana and Illinois together a 
sum not much less. The fair, convenient, 
primary schoolhouse shines out upon the 
prairie and in the forest; the higher school- 
houses of Chicago or Cincinnati are unsur- 
passed in New York or Boston; the «science 
of teaching is carefully studied in a host of 
teachers’ institutes ; and with republican lib- 
erality the West and the great Northwest 
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care for all their children. 
enthusiasm for education pervades all the 
nation: it has become the distinguishing 
principle of American progress. In the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, and in the 
midst of the gold and silver-bearing peaks 
of Arizona and Colorado, the free school is 
the sentinel of civilization. In Tucson or 
Denver the love of knowledge has survived 
the prevalence of what is usually thought 
the stronger passion, and the cities of the 
miners are seldom without their public 
school. The most splendid of our high 
school buildings is said to be that of 
Omaha, seated on a lofty bluff over the 
Missouri. California has produced a system 
of education so complete and valuable that it 
may well ser%e as a model for all older com- 
munities. Its teachers are made examples 
of propriety and tenderness; its scholars are 
taught integrity and moral excellence ; sec- 
tarianism and caste are forbidden to divide 
the people ; and the prospereus State is al- 
ready feeling in all its industrial pursuits 
the happy influence of the common school. 

Thus the American system of education 
pervades and covers every section of the 
Union. By the spontaneous impulse of the 
people, it‘has been made the foundation of 
our political institutions. It has grown up 
with little direction from the general gov 
ernment. It has flourished in the cities 
and in the wilderness ; it spreads its golden 
links from ocean to ocean, and holds in its 
embrace the destinies of the republic. A 
few statistics will show how immense is its 
influence, and howimportant its results. By 
the census of 1870 it appears that an army 
of nearly 200,000 teachers conduct the pub- 
lic schools of the Union; of these 109,000 
are females. The number of the schools 
was 125,000, and has no doubt largely in- 
creased. Fifty-eight millions of dollars 
were raised in 1870 by taxation to educate 
the people—a sum nearly as great as the 
annual cost of a European army. ‘These 
figures must now be very largely increased, 
and it is probable that $70,000,000 yearly 
are raised for school purposes by taxation 
alone, and the number educated has risen in 
proportion. 
and other sources of revenue, making the 
whole amount spent upon the common 
schools $64,000,000. The number of pu- 
pils in 1870 was more than six millions. 
Thus the annual cost of each scholar en- 
rolled was apparently only about ten dol- 
lars. Many of these pupils have attended 





only for a few months at the schools: others 
have been irregular and inattentive. Yet 
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the fact that six millions of children were 
brought under the control of the common- 
school system in one year, and learned at 
least some of the proprieties of life, is suffi- 
cient to show its immense influence upon 
the young: and it may be estimated that at 
least half the number were thoroughly in- 
structed in the common branches of knowl- 
edge. 

These two great intellectual agents, the 


schools and the press, indissolubly united, 


have produced the physical progress of the 
country. They have built railways, canals, 
steamers, telegraphs. Our people converse 
with each other through the newspapers, 


| and hold their consultations in open day. 


There are also endowments 


Publicity has become a part of our national 
life. Like the Roman patriot who desired 
all his acts to be seen and known by his 
countrymen, we throw open all our doors 
and windows to the public. All is activity 
with us, curiosity, and vigilance. It would 
be quite impossible, indeed, to trace in a 
few pages the achievements of the common 
schools. They have extended the duration 
of human life among us, checked disease, 
cultivated cleanliness, founded new States, 
planted cities, indicated the sites of future 
capitals. The publisher finds the purchas- 
ers of his books in their graduates, the mer- 
chant and manufacturer depend upon them 
for their silent energy, the churches are filled 
with their pupils, and the lecture-rooms 
gratify the curiosity excited in their midst. 
Millions of active intellects, the offspring of 
the public schools, listen to the sweet strains 
of Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier, muse 
with Bancroft on the thrilling exploits of 
freedom, or wait to hail the new bard and 
the rising thinker, whether he come from 
the Sierras of Nevada or the crowded cities 
of the East. 

The extraordinary cheapness of the Ameri- 
can school system, its effectiveness, its ad- 
mirable influence upon morals and public 
order, its equity and liberality, have been 
proved in every part of the Union; and, 
like a prudent family, the nation educates 
its children in common. ‘The chief excel- 
lence of our system is that it teaches pure 
republicanism. In private schools and col- 
leges the principle of human equality, upon 
which our country leans for safety, is some- 
times forgotten. Foreign impulses, frivoli- 
ties, fashions, barbarisms, may at times cor- 
rupt our youth, and reach even the pulpit 
and the press. But the public schools 
bravely repel the wave of European reac- 
tion, and are founded upon the immutable 
principles of ’76. In the public schools 
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Samuel and John Adams, Washington, Jef- | 
ferson, and Franklin, speaking to us with the | 
fresh ardor of the dawn of freedom, incul- 
cate a rising humanity, and demand for their 
new republic a plain advance over the sav- 
age blindness of the past. So long as our 
public schools flourish, the country is safe. 
So long as American ideas are taught by ac- 
complished and patriotic teachers to each 
new generation, the republic will ever live. 
When falls the common-school system, free- 
dom perishes and reason dies. Possessed 
of this admirable instrument, we may teach 


with irresistible clearness the principles of | 


1776, and the second century of the repub- 
lic may witness a rapid growth of knowledge 
among us unequaled among nations. 
Harpers’ Magazine. 
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WORKING WITH OUR MIGHT.* 


AN ADDRESS TO THE BOYS. 


ORK, ENERGy, Success—those are the 
prominent conceptions, the main top- 
ics of the plain and familiar thoughts I must 
address to you this morning. The duty of 


work, the necessity of energy, the certainty | 


of success—such are the impressions which, 
imperfect as must be our consideration of 
this subject, I would yet desire, by God’s 
grace, to leave upon your minds. You are 
gathered at an English public school, that 
you may prepare for the work of your lives, 
and begin it here. Now, the work of a good 
man in the world is mainly threefold :— 
Work in the ordinary business of life; work 
for the good of others; work to make his 
own soul worthy of its eternal inheritance ; 
and in each of these three tasks—which are 
in reality blended into one—toil and energy 
are the appointed conditions; with them, by 
God's blessing, success is the certain reward 
of the toiler. 

And here, on the threshold, I hope that 
not one of yon—not even the youngest boy 
here—is in any way repelled or disheartened 
by the thought that work—aye, and hard work 
—is, in some form or other, the law of life. 
There is, believe me, nothing whatever stern, 
or repellant, or wearisome in the thought. 
On the contrary, if God said, ‘‘ In the sweat 
of thy brow thou shalt eat bread;’’ He said 
it in mercy to a racé fallen from innocence. 
If He cursed the ground, He cursed it for 
man’s sake. Even the heathen poet says, 


* Discourse in the Chapel of Clifton College, Eng- 
land, at the Annual Commemoration, June 11, 1872, 





by the Rev. Canon F. W. Farrar. 


WORKING WITH OUR MIGHT. 


Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 


‘‘Father Jupiter himself did not wish the 
path of progress to be easy.”’ 

Yes, work is the best birthright which 
man still retains. It is the strongest of 
moral tonics, the most vigorous of mental 
medicines. All nature shows us something 
analogous to this. ‘The standing pool stag- 
nates into pestilence; the running stream is 
pure. The very earth we tread on, the very 
air we breathe, would be unwholesome but 
for the agitating forces of wind and sea. 
In balmy and enervating regions, where the 
summer of the broad belt of the world fur- 
nishes man in prodigal luxuriance with thé 
means of life, he sinks into a despicable and 
nerveless lassitude; but he is at his noblest 
and his best in those regions where he has 
to wrestle with the great forces of nature for 
his daily bread. I trust that every one of 
you—lI trust that every rightly-trained and 
manly English boy of this generation—feels 
a right scorn for a slothful, which is always a 
miserable life. I trust that not one is so 
ignorant as to fancy that a life of toil is also 
necessarily a life without enjoyment. 

Your school-life here gives you many a 
golden opportunity of innocent happiness ; 
many a spring and summer day in which the 
world is ‘‘ wrapped round with sweet air and 
bathed in sunshine,’’ and ‘‘ it is a luxury to 
breathe the breath of life.’’ God as little 
grudges you these as he grudges to the 
weary traveler his draught of the desert 
spring; and he who will work but faithfully 
will assuredly receive of God many a free 
and happy day spent under the blue sky, 
in which he may, as it were, draw large 
draughts of sunshine into his bosom, and 
rise for happy hours with thoughts fragrant 
as roses, and pure as the dew upon their 
leaves. The man or boy who has first tho- 
roughly done his duty—not with eye-service 
as a man-pleaser, but with singleness of 
heart serving God—may afterwards enjoy 
to the very utmost his innocent delight— 


The hour so spent shall live 
Not unapplauded in the book of heaven. 


Yes, my dear boys, only put duty always 
before pleasure. Never invert this order; 
never let pleasure interfere with the times 
of duty; never let pleasure usurp the place 
of duty; never let pleasure infringe on the 
domain of duty. To do this is to imitate 
those ancient Egyptians who worshiped a 
fly and offered an ox insacrifice to it. And 
when the higher purposes of life are thus 
subordinated to the lower, it is but fit and 
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natural that the higher should wither away. 
When the trees of the forest deliberately 
chose the worthless and trailing bramble 
for their king, it was but a just Nemesis that 
fire should break forth from the bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon ! 

But if you take work—not amusement, 
not indolence, not folly—as the holy and 
noble law of life, it shall save you froma 
thousand petty annoyances, a thousand pre- 
cocious egotisms, a thousand sickly day- 
dreams and morbid discontents. I hope 
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think, with a sense of discouragement, that 
they, individually, have failed, Now, re- 
member, that by success in the highest 
sense, we do not mean gaining brilliant 
honors, or reaching distinguished attain- 
ments. They can be but for the few. But 
God is “‘no respecter of persons ;’’ He 


| loves all of us, His children, and wills that 


in the best sense we should all succeed ; nor 


| are the petty differences between intellect 


that all of you will admire the spirit of that | 


eloquent and noble knight who rode into 
the streets of Orleans with these words en- 
woven in gold upon the purple housings of 
his saddle, Qui non laborat, neque mandu- 
cabit, ‘‘If any will not work, neither shall 
he eat.’” [hope that all of you will feel the 
grandeur of that last word, spoken at York, 
after a life of splendid energy, by the dying 
Emperor Septimius Severus to his sons— 
Laboremus, ‘‘ Let us toil.’’ 

Oh, let each one of learn you now, learn 
indelibly, learn even in your boyhood, that 
‘*to pass out of the world in the world’s 
debt, to consume much and produce noth- 
ing, to sit down at the feast of life and to 
go away without paying the reckoning,”’ to 
have struck no blow for God, to have done 


| 


| 


and intellect anything at all to His infini- 
tude. He who has but received the two, 
aye, or even the one talent, may do as good 
service to God, may be infinitely dearer and 
nobler in His sight than he who has re- 
ceived the ten, and may hear, no less 
surely than the other, that high sentence of 
glorious approval, ‘‘ Servant of God, well 
done !”’ 

And when a boy who has, or thinks he 
has, always done his duty—who has, or 
thinks he has, been always diligent—does 
Shot get on, lingers at the bottom of his 


| form, wins no prize, makes no appreciable 


progress, gets superannuated, and so on— 
where does the failure lie? If not in a 
want of diligence, then mainly, I think, in 
a want of energy. To get on in this sense, 


| a boy—and especially a boy not naturally 
| gifted—needs energy ; he needs resolve ; he 


no service to the cause of righteousness, is | 


discreditable indeed even to a man ordin- 
arily high-minded, but is to a Christian 
guilty and shameful; nay, is to a true 
Christian even impossible. The only motto 


for him is, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth | 


to do, do it with thy might.’’ The only 


true description of his life is, ‘‘ Not slothful | 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the | 


Lord.’’ 


Now, let us test this by your most ordi- | 


nary life—your work here. 
your main external work here is to profit by 
the studies of the place; to train yourselves 
by patience, attention, thought, knowledge, 
for any position to which in future life God 
may call you. Well, I am not in the least 


You know that | 


needs purpose; he needs heart; he needs 
hope ; he needs enthusiasm ; he needs cour- 
age; he needs undaunted perseverance ; he 
needs the power to say—aye, and to mean 
it—/ wi/7. In the regions of that which is 
at all possible, there are hardly any known 


| limits to that which the human will can do. 


If a boy succeeds in nothing, is poor in 
work and poor in games, lets slip all his op- 
portunities one after another—depend upon 
it this is because his resolutions have been 
feeble, and his purpose flaccid, and his hab- 
its listless, and his will infirm; because, in 
a word, there has been no iron in him, but 
only wood and straw. Let him pray and 
labor, let him believe and hope, and then he 


| cannot fail. 


afraid to say that in this, as in all else, not | 


only is work a duty, and energy a necessity, 
but also that, wth these, success is a cer- 
tainty. 

Of work being a duty I will say no more, 
because, short as is the history of your 


| of the matter : 


school, it proves how well you have learnt | 


that noble lesson. 
not a besetting temptation of this school, 
and that manly diligence is common among 
you, and, therefore, as a school you have 
brilliantly succeeded. And yet, perhaps, 
there may be some boys among you who 


I know that idleness is | 


The great contemporary statesman gave 
the secret of Sir Walter Raleigh’s marvel- 
lous achievements, when he said, ‘‘ I know 
that he can toil terribly.’’ That is ove side 
humble and faithful depend- 
ence on the help of God is another; and, 
therefore, “when St. Bonaventura, the se- 
raphic doctor, was asked the secret of his 
amazing knowledge, he pointed in silence to 
the crucifix, which was the only object that 
adorned his cell. Ora et Jabora, said 
grand old Martin Luther. ‘‘ Prayer and 
pains-taking,’’ said Elliot, the lion-hearted 
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missionary, ‘‘ will accomplish everything ;”’ 
nor, if he have really made trial of this, will 
I ever believe that any boy, in this or in any 
school, has cause to say that he has failed. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers, low, “ 7hou must,” 
The youth replies “ can.” 


But, again, while you work, you must re- 
member that you are not, or ought not to 
be, working for yourselves, or your own sel- 
fish interests alone, but also, and mainly, 
for the good of others. If all the law be 
summed up in those two commandments, 
‘¢ Thou shalt love the Lord God with all thy 
heart,’’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’’ then, assuredly, that work for 
others should begin here and now. We are 
not alone in this world. In communities 
like these it is emphatically true that no 
man liveth, no man dieth to himself. The 
lowest, dullest, youngest boy here, does and, 
must, and cannot help, in some way, and to 
some degree, influencing others. Not more 
surely does every word you speak make a 
tremulous ripple on the surrounding air, 
than it makes a ripple in the hearts of those 
around: but with this difference, that, 
whereas the pulse of articulated air seems 
soon to die away, on the other hand, 


Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And live forever and forever. 


How vast is the power of a good boy for 
good—how rapid is the influence of a bad 
boy for evil—is a daily and deepening as 
well as a very solemn experience. Often in 
a school, or in a house, have I seen a good 
boy make virtue fearless and confident, and 
vice timid and ashamed. Often have I 
known boys by whose mere presence, by 
whose countenance, as was said of the 
Roman Cato, the good were inspired and 
the wicked checked. Often, too, have I 
noticed the reverse. Just as you may have 
seen a river bright and ‘‘ pure as the tears of 
morning,’’ and pellucid to its very depths, 
until it reaches some one spot, and there, 
receiving some dark admixture, its waters 
are stained, and the herbage withers on its 
banks, and as wave after wave catches the 
local taint, the whole flowing river is thence- 
forth polluted and perturbed, and any 
beauty it has left is but the iridescent. film 
over the corruption tinderneath—even so it 
often is in the house or school. And yet in 


this case also—in the endeavor to raise the 
tone of those around you, in the aim to 
make your school, your house, your form, 
your dormitory, your chosen friends, better 


WORKING WITH OUR MIGHT. 
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than you found them—I say again that as 
work is a duty, and energy a necessity, so 
success is a certainty. 

Let me show you that it is so, not by an 
argument, but by an instance—one instance 
where history might furnish hundreds—of 
whole communities, even in their worst con- 
dition, cleansed and ennobled by one man’s 
influence for good. At a time when society 
was corrupt and hollow to its heart’s core, 
there was one—his name was Armand de 
Rancé—who lived in that glittering world 
with immense applause. Rich, noble, elo- 
quent, handsome, he drank the cup of pleas- 
ure to the dregs, and by God’s grace, while 
yet young, found it unutterably bitter. For 
a time he fell into despair; everything 
seemed to fall to dust in his hand, to slip 
into ashes at his touch. But he was not one 
who, as it were, longed only to purchase a 
cheap forgiveness, and then still to clutch at 
every not absolutely forbidden comfort. 
No; having sinned and suffered, and been 
forgiven, he felt that henceforth his life was 
consecrated, not to easy pietisms, but heroic 
endeavors. He shook off everything— 
wealth, love, home, fame—and retired toa 
monastery deep among the gloomy moun- 
tain-woods, where, as you approach, you 
pass by three pillars of iron, and on the first 
of these is engraved the word Charity, and 
on the second Brotherly Union, and on the 
third Si/ence. ‘To this monastery he retired, 
and found it in a condition truly frightful. 
The few monks left in it were corrupt, de- 
graded, and ignorant to the last degree. 
Among these he went alone, but with the 
avowed hope, the avowed purpose, of re- 
forming them ; unarmed, save by the force 
of God, and that strong-sided champion, 
conscience. Many attempts were made to 
waylay and murder him; one monk tried to 
shoot him in open day. But De Rancé 
never flinched. He worked with his might, 
and, God helping him, he prospered. His 
most violent persecutors became his most 
steadfast friends. The monk who shot at 
him became a most humble and holy peni- 
tent. And thus, in the irresistible might of 
a firm purpose and a holy courage, did one 
man triumph over his own enemies and the 
enemies of God. He came to a den of rob- 
bers and left it a house of prayer. 

You are not in a corrupt and dangerous 
place like that, but in a Christian and Eng- 
lish school, where thousands of good influ- 
ences are at work around you; and yet,.is 
there nothing *that you can do? Are there 
no evils to check? No sins to conquer? 
No characters to be amended? No wrong- 
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doings to be repressed ?—Oh, assuredly, 
there is not one of you who might not make 
those about him better; not one of you who 
will not succeed in doing so if only he will 
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| wasted ; no true life since the world began 
has ever failed. 


faithfully try ; not one who, in trying, would | 


not win God’s richest blessing on his own 
heart and his own life. 

But how is this work possible, how is any 
other work worth doing, until the initial 
work, the work of self-conquest, the work 
of setting our own hearts right with God, 


Oh, understand those two perverted words, 
failure and success, and measure them by 
the eternal, not by the earthly standard. 
What the world has regarded as the bitterest 
failure has often been in the sight of heaven 
the most magnificent success. When the 
cap painted with devils was placed on the 
brows of John Huss, and he sank dying 


| amid the embers of the flame,—was that a 


has been performed? He who would help | 


others to be better, must first be good him- 
self; he who would point others to the path 
which leads to their Saviour’s feet, must first 
have found it for himself. But how find it? 


{ 


Can it come to him inadream? Can he | 


stumble on it by an accident? Can he 
yawn it into being by a wish? Or, does it 
not lie rather through a strait gate? and must 
not Ae struggle and agonize who would pass 
there-through? I think that we are all liable 
to the danger of viewing with a fatal and 
paralyzing indifference our relation to God’s 
majestic law. For though it is not difficult 
for any one to walk in God’s ways who, 


failure? When St. Francis Xavier died cold 
and lonely on the bleak and desolate shore 
of a heathen land,—was that a failure? 
When the frail worn body of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was dragged by a hook from the 
arena, and the white sand scattered over the 
crimson life-blood of the victim whom the 


| dense amphitheatre despised as some obscure 


from childhood upwards, has lived in the | 


light of his earliest prayers,—with how few, 
alas, is this the case! How few of us are 
unwounded? How many of us must sadly 
say, ‘‘ The crown is fallen from our heads, 
for we have sinned ?”’ 

Innocence of heart, blamelessness of life, 
a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man,—these are easier not to 
lose than when once lost to recover; and it 
is a fatal thing, a fatally perilous arrogance 
and disbelief, to be living in sin yet not in 
sorrow ; in rebellion against God’s law, yet 
without either penitence or fear. In this 
respect, therefore, pre-eminently, work is a 
duty; the work of conscious, steady self- 
improvement: the will, nay, the resolve ; 
nay, the solemn vow; nay, the inflexible, 
absorbing purpose, that each year shall see 
us better, holier, wiser than the last. And 
this work, too, must be with our might; it 
must be in penitence, and watchfulness, and 
self-denial. But hen it must and will suc- 
ceed ; aye, succeed with that highest of all 
successes,—that success which includes and 
exceeds all others, and beside which all 
others shrink into insignificance,—the pros- 
perity of a heart at peace with God. Other 
prosperity may or may not follow: it gen- 
erally does, but it is no great matter whether 
it does or not; and when it does not, that 
loss is more than compensated by a peace of 
mind which does not even desire it. No 


true work since the world began was ever | 


and nameless Jew,—was that a failure? 

And when, after thirty obscure, toilsome, 
unrecorded years in the shop of the village 
carpenter, One came forth to be pre-emi- 
nently the Man of Sorrows, to wander from 
city to city in homeless labors, and to expire 
in lonely agony upon the shameful cross,— 
was that a failure? Nay, it was the life, it 
was the death, of Him who lived that we 
might follow in His steps—it was the life, it 
was the death, of the Son of God. 

Oh, may you learn this lesson here and 
now, in this Christian chapel, the Holy of 
Holies of a Christian school, which, like 


| every Christian school, is and must.be a tem- 


ple of the livingGod! You may learn here 
many and valuable lessons; but the day may 
come when all others shall be as dust, and 
the lessons learned in this chapel be as pearls 


| and gold. 


*‘ Believe me,’’ said an eminent man, 
speaking to a school like this, ‘‘ believe one 
who tells you, from his own recollection, 
that if there be any time or place in which 
he may seem to have met the angels of God 
on his pilgrimage through life, it was in the 
midst of a congregation and in the walls of 
a chapel such as this. Years have rolled 
away, yet that chapel, with its joyful and 
mournful recollections, still remainsa distinct 
and blessed spot in the memory of the past. 
The words which were there heard return 
again and again with the freshness and viv- 
idness of yesterday, to cheer and enliven, 
to console and solemnize, the labor and the 
leisure, the joys and the sorrows, not of one 
only who listened to them, but of many far 
and near, who will remember those hours 
and that scene as long as life and memory 
last. What has once been may, in its meas- 
ure, be yet again.’’ 
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May God grant it, and so may this school, 
which He has already so richly blessed, train 
up many and many a youthful son who shall 
be a profitable member of the Church and 
Commonwealth; and not this only, but— 
which shall be a yet more blessed and en- 
during crown,—many and many who, work- 
ing with their might, shall, whether they 
prosper on earth or not, be partakers here- 
after of the immortal glory of the Resurrec- 
tion. id nae a tama 


THE SCHOOL AND FARM.” 


MONG the seed-thoughts sown at the 

Teachers’ Institute, none, perhaps, were 
more profitable than those suggested by 
Prof. Heiges, of the Shippensburg Normal 
School, in one of his afternoon addresses. 
He referred to the opportunities enjoyed by 
the teachers of country schools for cultivat- 
ing the faculty of observation in their pupils, 
and maintained that it is an important part 
of education to teach the pupil to know the 
significance of the phenomena of nature by 
which he is surrounded. 

The suggestion has a weighty practical 
bearing. 
discussed in agricultural and other journals, 
than that of ‘‘ How to Keep the Boys upon 
the Farm ;’’ and it cannot be successfully 
maintained that school education, as com- 
monly conducted in rural districts, affords 
any aid in its solution. It is to be feared 
that, on the contrary, the usual result of the 
direction given to the young man’s studies 
is to lead him, if he is more than ordinarily 
ambitious, away from the farm, into mercan- 
tile pursuits or the political arena. 
metic, History, Political Science—all these 
are profitable studies, and necessary, in due 
proportion, to the education of a useful citi- 
zen. But is it right that they should exclude 
the perusal of the great Book of Nature, 
opened by the hand of God himself, and 
placed before all eyes? 

Looking at the question practically, What 
are our schools doing to educate farmers’ sons 
as farmers? Are they not ignoring the 


Arith- | 
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| conscious may have full scope. 
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edge. But the point is this: that in the 
American youth there is an inborn necessity 
for advancement ; and that by ignoring the 
sciences of Natural Philosophy, of Agricul- 
tural Botany and Chemistry, in the school, 
he is practically taught that farm-life can- 
not furnish him with the opportunities for 
progress which he craves; that agricultural 
pursuits are one humdrum routine, a matter 
of tradition, unvaried and monotonous, 
year in, year out. So, when the injudicious 
school visitor holds up before him that ghost 
of a chance in which every boy in the coun- 
try has an infinitesimal share—that he may 
be ‘President some day’’—the earnest, 
ambitious youth drinks it in eagerly, and 
secretly resolves that as soon as he can he 
will leave the farm, and seek some sphere in 
which the powers of which he begins to feel 
‘*And the 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.”’ 

Hence the superabundance of fourth or 
fifth-rate professional men, of political hang- 
ers-on, of half-starved city clerks, growing 
gray while they wait for a rise in salaries ; 


| and the comparative scarcity of scientific 
| agriculturists, alive not only to the utility 


No problem is more frequently | 





very sciences of most importance in that | 


sphere of life? 
youth of the composition of the soil he 
treads upon ? of the structure of the vegeta- 
ble tissues he cultivates, and the grand laws 


What do they teach the | 


but to the dignity and beauty of their call- 
ing. That there are advances made from 
year to year in the science of Agriculture no 
That there are, 


one will call in question. 
on many farms, progressive and energetic 
young men, enthusiastic in their vocation, 


may also be true. But it is none the less 


| true, that the majority of youth of both sexes 


in the country have never yet risen to any 
adequate appreciation of their opportunities 
for usefulness and pleasure; and this, we 
urge upon School Directors and Teachers, 
is largely the fault of the system of educa- 
tion pursued in the country. 

We say the youth of both sexes—for a 
change in this respect would be as beneficial 
to the farmer’s daughter as to hisson. The 
frequency of cases of insanity among farm- 
ers’ wives, proved by statistics, is often com- 
mented upon by the public press, and al- 
ways attributed to the unrelieved tedium of 
their laborious lives. Consequences less 
shocking, but more wide-spread, are within 
the experience of every observer. What 
are we to understand by the manifest con- 


| sciousness of being under a disadvantage, so 


that govern their lifé? of the nature of the | 


very air he breathes, and the water he 
drinks? It may even be admitted that, for 
the actual work of the farm, his father’s ex- 
perience—so far as it goes—is a surer guide 
for a boy than his teacher’s book-knowl- 


common among young women in the coun- 
try? What is the meaning of the eager 
restlessness of some—their longing to ‘‘ go 
to town to live’’—and the shyness and false 
modesty of others? 

There is the same stirring of intellect in 
the country girl that sends her brother out 
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te seek his fortune in the world, added to 
the knowledge that for her the way out is 
less easy than for him. Now, give the young 
woman some appreciation of the wonders 
and beauties that lie all around her. Let 
her have her Botany and her herbarium, her 
Geology and her hammer, and make her 
feel that although her opportunities for 
fashion and accomplishments may be inferior 
to those attainable in town, yet she stands 
in the midst of a world of glory and beauty 
of which the town-bred girl can scarcely 
enjoy a glimpse. Do you not open to her 
at once a world of ideas which preclude all 
irksomeness and monotony, and confer a 
sense of dignity and good fortune that will 
banish her shyness, discontent, and false 
pride ? 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion, 
the consciousness of an involuntary but in- 
ward check upon my actions, till the tor- 
toise and the rhodora both vanished from 
my sight. 

‘T hastened home, and told the tale to my 
mother, and asked what it was that told me 
it was ‘wrong.’ She wiped a tear from her 
eye, and taking me in her arms said, ‘Some 


| men call it conscience, but I prefer to call 


it the voice of God in the soul of man. If 
you listen and obey it, then it will speak 
clearer and clearer, and always guide you 


| right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, 
| then it will fade out, little by little, and 


The introduction of the Natural Sciences | 


into the rural curriculum need not be expen- 
sive. No costly apparatus is necessary. 


The simplest of text-books, in the hands of | 


a wide-awake, ingenious teacher, would suf- 


. i 
fice. Indeed, such an one, in the absence of | 


any text-book, could accomplish much in 
this direction. We hope there are those 
who are doing this work; and if there be, 
we invite them, through this journal, to 
make their methods and their experience 
known, for the benefit of others. 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Public Opinion. 





<=_-___-- -- 
CONSCIENCE. 
BY REV. F. W. FARRAR. 


N eminent and good man who lived to 

do much courageous work in the world, 
which to this day is bearing good fruit on 
the Western continent, tells us this reminis- 
cence of his childhood : 

‘When I was a little boy,’’ he says, ‘‘ in 
my fourth year, one fine day in spring my 
father led me by the hand to a distant part 
of the farm, but soon sent me home alone. 
On the way I had to pass a little pond, then 
spreading its waters wide; a rhodora in full 
bloom, a rare flower which grew only in 
that locality, attracted my attention, and 
drew me to the spot. I saw a little tortoise 


roots of the flaming shrub. I lifted the stick | 


I had in my hand, to strike the harmless 
reptile ; for though I had never killed any 
creature, yet I had seen other boys do so, 
and I felt a disposition to follow their wicked 
example. But all at once something checked 
my little arm, and a voice within me said 
clear and loud, ‘It is wrong!’ I held my 


leave you in the dark and without a guide. 
Your life depends on heeding that little 
voice.’ 

‘¢ She went her way,’’ he continues, ‘‘ care- 
ful and troubled about many things, and 
doubtle& pondered them in her motherly 
heart: while I went off to wonder and think 
it over in my poor childish way; but I am 
sure no event in my life has made so deep 
and lasting an impression on me.’’ 

Wise mother! Happy son! It is from 
such mothers that heroes spring; it is thus 
that are trained the saints of God. When 
the greatest of modern philosophers exclaims, 
‘*Q Duty, O wondrous power, that workest 
neither by insinuation, flattery, or threat, 
but merely by holding up the naked law in 
the soul, extortest for thyself reverence if 
not always obedience—thou before whom all 
appetites are dumb, however secretly they 
rebel, whence is thine origin?’’—to such a 
question the Christian at least will answer 
without a moment’s hesitation, and with all 
his heart, ‘‘ Thine origin is God.”’ 

The power of the conscience is simply 
paralyzed apart from the belief in God. If 
it be not man’s consciousness of his relation 
to a Higher Being, whose Law conditions 
the tendencies of his will—it is nothing. 
Apart from God that moral law loses its 
meaning. It may be true, that the Ten 
Commandments, written on our hearts, 
obeyed in our lives, are sufficient to drive 
from us every assault of evil, but then they 
must de commandments; they must not be 


; ( | a nice balance of advantages, but the living 
sunning himself in the shallow waters at the | 





utterance of a Father and a God. 

‘* Hear these three things,’’ said a Jewish 
Rabbi, ‘‘and thou shalt eschew transgres- 
sion: Remember what is above thee, the All- 
seeing Eye, and the All-hearing Ear, and 
that all thine actions are written in a book.”’ 
But separated from the thought of God, the 
conscience becomes an idle enigma. If it 
do not spring from Him, if it may not ap- 
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péal to Him, if it cannot testify of Him, it 
has nothing to say and nothing to command. 
But herein lies its true supremacy, that it 
is the voice of that which even the heathen 
called ‘‘the God within us.’’ It is in this 


sense that St. Paul used conscience ; it is in 
this sense alone that I can understand bdr 
speak of it. 


en 


SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


E make this quotation from a distin- 
guished writer on education, for the 
purpose of emphasizing its truth: 


“School exercises should give pleasure. 
Whatever, as a general principle, gives pleasure 
to children always serves to promote their de- 
velopment in some way. This statement is not 
only the enunciation of a great truth, but one 
entirely antagonistic to the old system of educa- 
tion which held that ‘ study is valuable in pro- 

ortion as it is distasteful, and that culture, 
is to be sought in thwarting rather than in 
gratifying natural inclinations.’ 
of this proposition is also true : Whatever is dis- 
tasteful to children generally, and whatever is 


worth in promoting the true development of the 
child. Much of the work which forms the 
staple of school instruction at the present day 
is of this character. 
dren cannot comprehend; memorizing the 
words of a text-book; beginning a subject by 
learning definitions, instead of facts; prema- 
ture study of grammar; the reasoning processes 
of arithmetic at too early a period; spelling and 
defining words largely in advance of their use, 
are all illustrations of this distasteful work, and 
examples of waste both of time and effort.”’ 


lies just here—in the distasteful work re- 


quired by their teachers, or the manner by | 
Scores of | 


which work is made distasteful. 
children leave school as soon as the gram- 
mar course is finished—sometimes before— 


and hundreds of others would leave if they | 


could, because there is no charm in school 
work—no real pleasure—no love for books 
begotten—no fascination for the soul. 

Now the teacher may not be responsible 
for a// of this. Home-life, tastes, habits 
and desires inherited, school manuals, arbi- 
trary rules of boards, and trustees, or super- 


intendents, etc., etc., come in for their | 
Still the grammar school teachers | 


share. 
ought to be able to correct some of these 
things. I think it properly belongs to 
teachers to dictate and control many reforms 
that should be made. They cannot control 
the home-life, perhaps, or inherited desires 
and tastes and habits; but the most intelli- 
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gent, most prudent, and the most active and 
advanced grammar-school teachers of both 
sexes should combine to make a power that 
should be felt in reforming manuals and ar- 
ranging courses of study that should carry 
WISDOM on their face. 

After all, the teacher, the living teacher, 
is to control the child in great degree—is to 
‘shape his course—to lead him on to love 
books and study—or not. If the teacher 
does not do this—neglects it—and only dic- 
tates, and demands tasks of the pupil ; punish- 
ing a/ways, if tasks are not learned ; never 
even pretending to at all shape the future— 
still it is done, unconsciously, perhaps, but 
done, nevertheless, and the child leaves 
school and takes the path into which it has 
been driven because school was not made 
attractive. I have personally known many 
pupils who have left school solely because 
study was made distasteful, or not made 
pleasant. 

I have occasion to remember one teacher 
in particular, who I feel certain is respon- 
sible for scores of pupils leaving school be- 


performed as mere task work, is of but little | fore their advanced course was finished. I 


| meet teachers now, whose course daily in 


the school-room is such that pupils are not 
drawn to school by their influence, and if 
that were the only tie, they would leave. I 


| admit that it is a very difficult thing to 
| throw charms about studies that are pre- 


scribed by. some cast-iron manual, which 
leaves no play-room for teacher or pupil, 
deviation from which, or from the examina- 
tions of some inflexible board, subjects the 


| victim to proscription, to loss of position, 
There is little doubt that the secret of the | 
dislike for school shown by many pupils | 


to prospective starvation. 

And the ‘‘Manuals’’ prescribe exactly the 
things which form the ‘‘staple of school in- 
struction’ above quoted. ‘Their authors are 
to be held resgonsible for their work, I 
trust, if there is any such thing as a judg- 
ment day for such work. But theré must 
be law, and law is adamant. Its province 
is to thunder. Still mercy CAN exist at the 
same time—Portia with the pound of flesh. 
She brings hope: and the true teacher—the 
one of a thousand—the good angel of the 
school-room—is to play upon that dark path- 
way with the celestial radiance of her soul 
—to throw prismatic light all over it, if 
there be any way possible—to kindle beacon- 
fires of hope on every point that it is possible 
to scale, and so lead her little band of work- 
ers by her magnetism and cheerfulness 
through the Sloughs of Despond—by the 
Lions—past Giant Despair, onward and up- 
ward toward the summit where stands ‘‘ The 
House Beautiful.’’ 
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IS old steward, Philip Ford, one of the | 


vilest scoundrels that ever ruined a 
trusting client, had died in January, 1702, 
leaving his affairs to the management of his 


son and his widow—the last a woman of * 


masculine vices, and though bedridden with 


| 


disease, of most unswerving energy. By her | 


the son was ruled despotically; but he 
would have been himself as great a scoundrel 
as either of his parents had he possessed their 
talents. The elder Ford had so contrived 
to jumble Penn’s accounts, as to keep him in 
a state of uncertainty as to how they really 
stood. Being a Quaker, the governor re- 
posed a perfect confidence in his integrity ; 
and when asked to sign papers and accounts 
as a matter of course, seldom or never 
troubled himself to read them over, but in 
simple faith and uprightness set his name to 
them and passed them to his steward. 

The lawyer knew how to take advantage 
of this want of wordly prudence in his client ; 
and in an evil hour, when Penn needed 
money to go over to America the second 
time, he induced him to give him—as a mere 
matter of form—a deed of sale for the 
colony, on which he advanced him £2,800. 
This deed was considered by Penn, and pro- 
fessedly considered by Ford, as a mortgage. 
Ford received money on account of the 
province, and made such advances as the 
governor required ; and it was not until the 
latter returned to England that the first sus- 
picion of his steward’s villainy crossed his 
mind. He was loath to entertain it; and 
tried for a time to think himself deceived. 
But as soon as the old Quaker died, his 
knavery came to the full light of day. Penn, 
from his uncertain remefhbrance of the 
various sums advanced and received, believed 
the mortgage—or deed of sale—to be nearly 
cancelled ; but the funeral rites were hardly 
paid to the dead, before the widow suddenly 
sent in a bill of £14,000, and threatened to 
seize and sell the province if it were not im- 
mediately paid. 

Penn was thunderstruck. He asked for 
accounts properly drawn up, with all the 
items of receipt and expenditure, and the 
vouchers. Henry Goldney, a legal Friend, 
and Herbert Springett, a near relation of his 
first wife, assisted him with their knowledge 
and experience. When the accounts of the 
faithless steward were re-arranged, it ap- 
peared, by his own showing, that he had re- 
ceived on behalf of Penn £17,859, and that 
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he had paid £16,200, so that he had act- 
ually received £1,659 more than he had 
advanced. Yet he claimed £14,000. 

That the matter should be settled on just 
bases, and, both parties being Friends, that 
no scandal should be brought on the Society, 
the governor proposed to refer it to the ar- 
bitration of wise and impartial persons of 
their own body or out of it; but the Fords 
rejected the proposal. They stood to their 
bond: they wanted law—not equity. It 
was to no end that their old master quoted 
the words of the elder Ford, calling the liv- 
ing wife and daughter in as witnesses; they 
said they would adhere to the written instru- 
ment—the courts would give them the money 
which they claimed, and they would have it 
one way or another. 

It was well for him that he was able to 
find among his papers a complete set of the 
accounts as they had been rendered from 
time to time, and as he had passed them 
away so unsuspectingly. These accounts 
enabled him to unravel the whole mystery 
of fraud and iniquity. 1. The Fords had 
charged him interest on all their advances ; 
but had allowed none on the receipts. 
2. They had charged him eight per cent. 
interest, though six was the fixed and legal 
rate. 3. They had charged compound in- 
terest on the original advance of £2,800, 
posting it every six months, and sometimes 
oftener, so that the illegal overcharge of in- 
terest again bore interest, though the fair 
balance of the account was on Penn’s side 
of the ledger. 4. They had charged fifty 
shillings as their commission instead of ten, 
for every £100 received or paid—even on 
the overcharges of interest paid to them- 
selves, adding it to the principal every six 
months, so as to make him pay the mon- 
strous commission of £2 1os. to the hundred 
six or seven times over on the same money! 
5. Penn had given the mortgage as a security 
for the £2,800 advanced, reserving, of 
course, the right to sell more land if he found 
purchasers ; wnile in the colony he had sold 
a lot for £2,000, of which he sent £615 to 
Ford in liquidation of the debt; but instead 
of posting the £615 to the governor’s credit, 
he assumed that the deed of sale had made 
the entire colony his own, and therefore 
charged the account with the remaining 
£1,385 of the purchase-money, as if he had 
actually advanced the money out of his 
pocket, and from, that day reckoned com- 
mission and compound interest at eight per 
cent. on this sum also. No wonder that the 
Fords refused to submit their claims to arbi- 
tration ! 
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The excess of charges on the second, third, 
and fourth items here briefly enumerated was 
found to amount to £9,697, reducing the 
claim of £14,000 to £4,303. This sum 
Penn offered to pay, and more, for the sake 
of peace; but his creditors sternly shook 
their deed of sale in his face, and threatened 
him with a chancery suit if the whole amount 
were not paid down by a given day. Friends 
interfered ; some even came over from 
America for the purpose ; but, conscious of 
being in the wrong, the younger Ford grew 
insolent and repelled their advice. 

Rather than submit to be ruined by such 
scoundrels, Penn allowed the case to go be- 
ture the Lord Chancellor, though well aware 
that the uncancelled deed of sale could not 
be disputed ; ofcourse the court affirmed the 
special case of debt; and armed with this 
verdict, Ford grew more audacious than 
ever. Disregarding every tie of gratitude, 
every consideration of decency, he went with 
a constable to the Grace-church Street meet- 
ing, and attempted to arrest his old patron 
in the gallery, while surrounded by their 
common friends, and engaged in the act of 
worship. Herbert Springett and Henry 
Goldney prevented this outrage by promis- 
ing that he should come out to them ina 
short time, which he did, and then by 
Habeas Corpus threw himself, on legal ad- 
vice, into the Fleet prison—not because he 
was unable to meet the demands made upon 
him, but because he was counselled on all 
hands not to gratify the knaves by compli- 
ance with their demands. 

This incident created an extraordinary 
sensation ; the Society of Friends was especi- 
ally wroth with the Fords for dogging their 
victim to the meeting; and many of those 
who had been lukewarm in the dispute be- 
fore, now zealously came forward in Penn’s 
defence. Envy itself was appeased in pres- 
ence of this shameful indignity. 

In his old age the governor of Pennsylva- 
nia was again a prisoner. His lodgings, 
commodious and even comfortable, consid- 
ering the circumstances under which he en- 
tered them, were in the Old Bailey; and 
there he not only held meetings of his own 
sect for religious worship, but was visited by 
his friends from the other end of the town. 
The Lord ‘Treasurer, Sidney Godolphin, 
touched with his situation, was an especial 
friend in this hour of need; and in his 
official capacity favorably entertained a pro- 
posal to advance him £7,000 for the service 
of his colony, on the easy condition of its 
being repaid in nine years from the date of 
lending. Penn himself now began to rely 
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chiefly on the sale of his colony to the 
crown to free him from all his embarrass- 
ments ; his son was pressingly anxious to be 
rid of the incubus on the family fortunes ; 
and the oldest and best friends of the gover- 
nor in Pennsylvania urged him strongly to 
make a bargain with the Queen, though they 
saw well enough that the transfer would 
make against their personal interests as set 
tlers. 

It was a dire necessity that reconciled him 
to the thought of giving up to strange hands 
the guidance of his Holy Experiment—nor 
would he ever have dreamt of such a thing 
had the settlers not treated him with the 
basest ingratitude. ‘‘I went thither,’’ he 
says, in a letter to the Judge Mompesson, 
‘* to lay the foundations of a free colony for 
all mankind. The charter I granted was in- 
tended to shelter them against a violent and 
arbitrary government imposed on us; but, 
that they should turn it against me, that. in- 
tended it for their security, is very unworthy 
and provoking, especially as I alone have 
been at all the expense. But as a father 
does not usually knock his children on the 
head when they do amiss, so I had much 
rather they were corrected and better in- 
structed than treated to the rigor of their de- 
servings.” 

When the colonists heard of his troubles 
with Ford, though most of them pretended a 
decent concern, and some openly expressed 
their sympathy, there were not a few secretly 
glad, imagining that out of a doubtful and 
disputed title they would be able to seize 
some advantages for themselves. Logan 
briefly described the feeling of the colony: 
‘‘ There are few,’’ he said to Penn in one of 
his letters, ‘‘ that think it any sin to haul 
what they can from thee.’’ Some, he 
added, were honest enough, but *the honest 
men let the rogues have their own way, say- 
ing it was not their business. They invaded 
his rights—they seized his land—they with- 
held his rents. Penn mourned in soul at 
these evidences of faithlessness and ingrati- 
tude: he attributed them to ignorance of 
their duties, to the novelty of their position 
as legislators, and he again and again found 
excuses for them in his heart. With a 
readier logic, Logan traced their meanness 
and avarice to an excess of freedom; and 
censured his friend for having given them so 
much better a charter than they deserved. 

Against this inference the governor stead- 
ily protested; and when he came to treat 
with the crown for the surrender of his prov- 
ince, he made so many conditions in favor 
of the colonists, and for the security of their 
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rights, that the Queen’s government was 
obliged to tell him the remainder was hardly 
worth a purchase. Under these circumstan- 


ces, the negotiations went on very slowly; | 


Penn proposed to sell the government of his 
colony to the Queen for £20,000, consider- 
able less than he had given for it, reckoning 
the interest at six per cent. for twenty years, 
on the old debt—but stipulated that the 
charter as then existing and the whole body 
of fundamental laws should be accepted by 
the crown in good faith and without reserve, 
and a guarantee given that the province 
should be kept separate and distinct. On 
such conditions the Queen was not anxious 
to treat. ‘The crown desired to regain the 
private colonies, in order, by a general 
system of defence, to strengthen the frontiers 
against the French; but twenty years’ ex- 


perience had now shown that so long as | 
Pennsylvania remained a separate colony, it | 


would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain from it that military co-operation 
which was deemed éssential to the common 
safety. It was only by means of Colonel 
Fletcher’s plan of combining the provinces 
in which Quaker~ influence was strong— 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Delaware and 
West New Jersey—with the Puritan and 
more warlike settlements of New England, 


that the bold front could be opposed to the 
French, which Marlborough and the Queen’s 
advisers thought necessary to the general 


security. The crown steadily refused to buy 
the colony except on terms which left it free 
to adopt its own measures of defence; and 
although negotiations were renewed from 
time to time, no bargain had been finally 
made when William Penn was arrested by 
the Fords. 

Yet even at this moment, though a prisoner 
in the Fleet, his thoughts were full of that 
free and pacific democracy which he had 
founded, the free colony for all mankind— 
the peace and plenty enjoyed by the settlers 
—and in spite of their ingratitude, their 
petty meanness, their secret persecution, he 
would not give up to the imperial govern- 
ment a single item of those rights which he 
had himself granted to them as their lord 
proprietor. 

Young Ford went over to Pennsylvania. 
He there found out Quarry, David Lloyd, 
and other factious persons who were opposed 
to the Penn family; and in concert with 
these men contrived by false reports and 
under-hand practices still further to spread 
discontent and embarrass the government. 
Governor Evans had now retrieved his 
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the interests of his employer with a dignity 


' and a success which astonished every one. 


From that moment he became an object of 
suspicion and evil report. Having gained 
over several persons to his interests—especi- 
ally the notorious David Lloyd—Ford re- 
turned to England and held out threats of a 
disturbance in the colony, if his unjust de- 
mands were not met. Penn taking no heed 
of these menaces, Ford sent out letters to the 
effect that the province was his—his father, 
he said, having bought it from Penn several 
years ago, and relet it to him on a certain 
rental; the rents not having been regularly 
paid, he said he was now resolved to take the 
country into his own hands, and therefore 
cautioned the owners of land not to pay any 
moneys to the agents of Penfi, at their proper 
peril. He and his mother had impudence 
enough even to petition the Queen to issue a 
new charter, making the colony over to them. 
Up to this point they had received no check 
in their roguery; but now the Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper, having heard the case argued, 
not only gave judgment against them, but 
spoke so severely as to the merits of the case, 
and the animus of their proceedings, as to 
cow their spirits most effectually. 

Fearing lest he should lose all, the younger 
Ford began to talk of terms. Penn had 
offered to pay more than five hundred 
pounds more than appeared to be justly due 
on the face of the amended account ; but this 
offer had been rejected. And now another 
instance of the elder Ford’s swindling was 
discovered. In the account appeared an 
item of £1,200 paid into the Society’s stock, 
which, with compound interest, reckoned 
every six months, amounted in the long-run 
to £5,569. But on searching into the 
Society’s books, it was found that instead of 
£1,200, as stated in the accounts, he had 
paid in only £500. The balance of £700, 
with the eight per cent. compound interest, 
amounted to £3,249 of overcharge on this 
item alone; and this being deducted from 
the former balance of £4,303, left only 
£1,054 owing altogether, according to the 
rules of business and equity. 

As the Fords now showed a dispositien to 
treat for the liquidation of their claim, Penn 
began to raise money. Much of his private 
property was gone to support his family 
during the twenty years of his profitless rule 
in America. He sold the Worminghurst 
estate to a Sure Butler for £6,050, just 
£1,550 more than he gave for it, after hay- 
ing cut down £2,000 worth of timber. 
This money satisfied some of his creditors, 


character, and he defended the person and | but not all; and one of them, a man whose 
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name was Churchill, was so importunate as to 
try to stop Butler’s payment of the purchase- 
money. 

Under the advice of Henry Goldney, the 
lawyer, whose purse was as much at his 
friend’s service as his tongue, Penn and his 
son William made over to Callowhill, Gold- 
ney, Oades, and several gthers, a deed of 
sale of Pennsylvania for one year, in con- 
sideration of the receipt of ten shillings, with 
intent that these parties might be in actual 
possession of the province during the settle- 
ment with the Fords and other creditors. 
This was done as a matter of precaution ; 
but the next day the same parties took a 
formal mortgage of the colony, and paid 
into his hands £6,800. Henry Goldney 
and three friends advanced £3,300; Thomas 
Callowhill his father-in-law, £1,000; John 
Field and Thomas Cuppage £1,000; twenty- 
three other persons subscribed the remain- 
ing £1,500. 

With this money the Fords were paid. 
After much negotiation, they had reduced 
their monstrous claim just one-half. Penn 
was ill satisfied with this state of the account ; 
but his legal advisers took the matter into 
their own hands, and arranged it to the best 
of their ability, he, for the sake of peace, 
finally acquiescing. Between seven and 
eight thousand pounds were paid, and he 
quitted his doleful lodgings in the Old Bailey 
for a house at Brentford. 


— 
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His health was 
failing; his imprisonment for nine 
months in the close atmosphere of the Old 
Bailey had given a shock to his constitution, 
from the effects of which he had never recov- 
ered. Country air had now become indis- 
pensable to him: he tried Brentwood; but 
that was too near London, and he subse- 
quently took a handsome country seat at 
Ruscombe, in Berkshire, where he continued 
to reside until the day of his death. Some 
fitful gleams of light broke in upon his later 
years; dreams of an unattainable prosperity, 
which served, for a time at least, to rouse his 
attention and to exhilarate his now sinking 
spirits. 

Soon after he recovered his colony, reports 
arrived that a great silver mine had been 
discovered in the province [near the Cones- 
toga]; a long and powerful remonstrance 
which he wrote to his American subjects, 


E was now sixty-five. 
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produced the most happy effects; and the 
establishment of a general peace gave him 
reason to hope tor the speedy settlement of a 
long outstanding account with the govern- 
ment of Spain. The silver mine,—on the 
report of which he built a pleasant castle in 
the air, feeling himself already relieved from 
the load of debt, and his family provided with 
ample means,—proved in the end a bitter 
delusion ; and it is at least probable that the 
Spanish affair, relating to the property of his 
uncle, turned out no better. 

The earnest remonstrance addressed to the 
people of Pennsylvania produced a sudden 
revolution in his favor. He reminded them 
in simple but touching language of the sleep- 
less nights and toilsome days, the expense, 
the load of care, the personal dangers, the 
family misfortunes, which he had to endure 
on account of the colony. He contrasted 
this with their own case. They had found a 
noble field for their capital and industry ; 
they had got lands, acquired political rights, 
enjoyed religious liberties, denied to them 
in their native land; yet not satisfied with 
the full enjoyment of these rights and priv- 
ileges,—with the acquisition and increase 
of their worldly substance,—they must 
ungratefully turn the arms which he had sup- 
plied as a defence against foreign oppression, 
upon himself. He mournfully recited their 
past misdeeds—referred to their present un- 
becoming and uncivil attitude towards his 
person and government. He made to them 
a fatherly but a final appeal. 

The Queen, he told them, was willing to 
buy the colony and annex it to the crown: 
the only point still at issue was the one 
affecting their laws and charters. In spite of 
their ili-returns he had been faithful to all his 
promises. He put it to them as men and as 
Christians, whether they had used him fairly. 
While they had grown rich—he had become 
poor; while they had acquired power—he 
had lost it; while they had enjoyed through 
his toil and forethought, wealth, influence, 
and freedom—he had been reduced through 
their neglect and avarice to seek even the 
shelter of a prison. He wished to have an 
answer to his long-gathering suspicion that 
on their side they desired to sunder the old 
connection ; if it were so, he concluded, let 
it be declared on a fair and full election, and 
his course would then be clear. 

The answer was emphatic. When the 
Assembly met again after the general election, 
not a single man of the old and aggressive 
Chamber was returned. The colony had been 
stung with the mild reproaches of its Found- 
er, now in his old age enduring poverty 
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brought on by his too great liberality; and 
the session which ensued was the most cor- 
dial and harmonious, as well as the most 
usefut, in the history of the Assembly. Penn 
was highly gratified with this national re- 
sponse; and the historian dwells with an 
especial complacency on this brief interval 
of calm and rational legislation—separating, 
as it did, the storms which preceded and the 
hurricanes which followed—because it was 
the last session of the Colonial Parliament, 
of the nature and conduct of which the gov- 
ernor was perfectly sensible. Before another 
gathering of the members took place, his 
vigorous and active mind was utterly over- 
thrown. 

His latest action on the colonial legisla- 
ture was in behalf of the poor negroes. Ten 
years before this period, he had tried in vain 
to get a formal recognition of their claims as 
human beings; but the question of slavery 
had made rapid progress in :the interval, 
thanks to the efforts of his simple and earn- 


est disciples from Worms and Kirchheim— | 


and his own ideas had also undergone a 
considerable development. He no longer 
doubted the injustice, the inhumanity of the 
trade in man. In 1705, only four years after 
the rejection of his proposed act for a better 
regulation of the morals and marriages of 
negroes, the Assembly tried to discourage 
slavery, without violence to existing interests, 
by imposing a duty on their importation from 
Africa, or from neighboring colonies. They 
now, in 1711, passed an act declaring their 
importation for the future, under any condi- 
tion, absolutely prohibited. This was a great 
satisfaction to the humane governor. But as 
soon as the law reached England, to receive 
the usual confirmation of the crown, it was 
peremptorily cancelled. Some years before 
this time, the two Houses of Parliament had 
put a declaration on the statute-book of the 
realm to the effect that the trade in slaves 
was highly beneficial to the country and the 
colonies; in the session then sitting, 1711, a 
committee of the Commons had recom- 
mended the adoption of means to increase 
the capture of negroes, that their value might 
be reduced in the slave markets of the plan- 
tations. The Privy Council was scandalized 
and indignant at the Provincial Assembly for 
daring to propose a measure so hostile to the 
laws and interests of the parent State! The 
germs, however, of truth, humanity, and jus- 
tice, were planted in the colony, and in due 
season came the harvest. Heavier duties were 
laid on importations; petition after petition 
was sent over to England; a disinclination 
to buy or sell negroes arose ; then a desire 
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not to have them in possession :—but the 
Home Government continued steadily to 
oppose and cancel every act of colonial legis- 
lation tending to close the abominable sys- 
tem. It was-only with the revolt against 
England that freedom came to any part of the 
black race in America. 

Penn was in London in the early part of 
1712, when he received the first of those 
severe shocks of paralysis, which in a few 
months laid his reason completely prostrate. 
For a few weeks he lay in a lethargic state, 
almost unconscious of things around him, the 
medical attendants constantly at his side, and 
all business carefully kept from him, to pre- 
vent mental action. As he recovered, he 
began to pay attention to affairs once more ; 
for his son William was now almost a stran- 
ger to the family, and the whole weight of 
hjs colonial duties had to bz borne by him 
in person. But the pressure was too great for 
his now weakened brain, and a second and 
more violent shock was brought on at Bristol, 
in the same year. From this fresh prostra- 
tion his recovery was extremely slow; but in 
the meantime his active and able wife wrote 
his letters of business, and conducted the 
affairs of his government with an energy and 
wisdom truly masculine. At the end of 
months, while yet in a state of great debility 
from the severity of the two attacks, he re- 
ceived another and final shock. 

The second attack came upon him suddenly 
while he was writing to Logan,—so suddenly, 
that his hand was arrested by paralysis in the 
beginning of a sentence, which he never 
completed. This letter possesses peculiar 
interest, being the last he wrote to his faith- 
ful friend and secretary. 

WILLIAM PENN TO JAMES LOGAN, 
‘* BRISTOL, 4th 8th month, 1712. 

I desire thee to move all springs that may 
deliver me from my present thraldom, as thou 
wilt answer it to the great all-seeing God, and 
all just and good men; for it’s my excessive 
expenses upon Pennsylvania that have sunk m> 
so low, and nothing else ; my expenses yearly 
in England ever exceeding my yearly income. 

And that which urges me more, is thy deep 
silence to my earnest expectation, upon my 
pressing order to thee to dispose Friends there 
to come in with Friends here to sink the present 
encumbrance on the country. It would have 
been a kindness I should not have forgotten ; 
but I see such a hold-fast disposition in the 
most of men, that I almost despond. Yet the 
attorney-general assures me I might have made 
over my patent to any number of my friends, 
or a less number, as 48, 24, or 12, for the whole, 
as an incorporated body, to have ruled in my 
stead [including myself or family (with) a 
double vote} and so Friends would have hada 
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country ; which Friends there and here may 
have time hereafter to consider of. And truly 
so great is the number and interest of Friends 
here, that they would always have had it in 
their power to have preserved their interest in 
the province to the end, in all revolutions in 
government here. But I am not to be heard 
either in civils or spirituals till I am dead. 

I am now to tell thee that both my daughter 
and son, Aubrey, are under the greatest un- 
easiness about their money, which I desire, as 
well as allow thee, to return per first. "Tis an 
epidemic disease on your side the sea, and the 
worst of all the seasoning, to be too oblivious 
of returns; which I beseech thee to contradict 
by the most speedy methods possible. But as 
thou sayest the money intended [for] me was 
— to account of my mortgages, but still 

ept there, and so from me—so I have paid 
William Aubrey (with a mad, bullying treat- 
nent from him into the bargain,) but £500, 
which, with several hundreds paid at several 
times to him here, makes near £1100, besides 
what thou hast sold and put out to interest 
there ;—which is so deep a cut to me here ;— 
and nothing but my son's tempestuous and 
most rude treatment of my wife and self, too, 
should have forced it from me. Therefore, do 
not lessen thy care to pay me, or, at least to 
secure the money on her manor of Mount Joy, 
for a plantation for me or one of my children. 

I writ to thee of our great and unhappy loss 
and revolution at Bristol, by the death of our 
near and dear friends, father and mother 
Callowhill; so shall only say that he has left 
all his concerns in America to poor John, who 
had almost followed his grandfather, and who, 
by his sorrow at his death and burial, and also 
by his behaviour since, has justified my special 
regards to him, as of an uncommon character 
and capaeity. Now, through the Lord's mercy, 
he is on the recovery, as I now likewise am, by 
the same Divine_goodness ; for I have been 
most dangerously ill at London. 

A peace certainly—and that whether the 
Dutch will or not ; and whom our folks threaten 
shall pay for the recovering of it, too; which 
will not be less than a million of money; and I 
advise you to be discreet in those parts of the 
world, and may the simplicity, humility, and 
serious sincerity of the Christian life and 
doctrine be your aim and attainment in the 
peace and plenty you are blest withal. 

Iam glad to see Sybilla Masters, who has 
come down to the city and is with us, but sorry 
at M. Phillips’s coming, without a just hint of 
it. She 


HANNAH PENN TO JAMES LOGAN, 
BRISTOL, 13th 8br, 1712. 

Esteemed Friend :—The enclosed my poor 
husband wrote, but had not time to finish 
before he was taken with a second fit of his 
lethargic illness, like as about six months ago 
at London, which has been no small addition 
to my late most severe exercises. But it has 
pleased the Lord, in the midst of judgment, to 
show us mercy, in the comfortable prospect of 
his recovery ; though as yet but weak. And I 
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am ordered by the doctors to keep all business 
from him till he is stronger; and yet, loth to 
let what he has wrote be left behind, I, there- 
fore, thought best to send it, though unfinished, 
for thee to make the best use of, there being 
several things of moment. 

I pray thee use thy utmost diligence to settle 
things and returns for our comfort. 

I ought to say*more in answer to thine, 
intended for my dear, deceased father; only 
pray show the regard thou hadst for him, in 
assisting his poor, helpless descendants. Time 
and tronble forbid my enlarging. I am called 
on, in haste, the wind coming fair; so conclude 
with my well wishes to thee and love to my 
good and kind inquiring friends. 

From thy real friend, 
HANNAH PENN. 


There are a few words added by Wiiliam 
Penn, of which only the following were legible 
as this postscript was written some time after 
the letter, and when he had partially rallied 
from the stroke :—‘ Farewell, and pursue 
former exact orders, and thou wilt oblige thy 
real friend, W. PENN. 

‘* My dear love to all my dear friends.” 


HANNAH PENN TO JAMES LOGAN: 
RUSCOMBE, Sth 12th month, 1712. 

Esteemed Friend :—\ wrote to thee about 
three months since, in a P. S., or rather a 
conclusion of a letter from my husband, who 
was then very ill there, [at Bristol,] but re- 
covered su as, by easy journeys, to reach 
London, and endeavored to settle some affairs, 
and get some laws passed for that country's 
ease, and his own and family’s comfort; but 
finding himself unable to bear the fatigue of 
the town, he just reached Ruscombe, when he 
was seized with tlfe same severe illness that he 
has twice before laboured under. And though, 
through the Lord’s mercy, he is much better 
than he was, and in a pretty hopeful way of 
recovery, yet I am forbid, by his doctors, to 

trouble him with any business till better. 


The third paroxysm of his disease left his 
constitution in a shattered condition, from 


which he never recovered. During six years 
he lingered an invalid, gradually sinking to 
the grave. 

His memory was impaired—his noble in- 
tellect was clouded—but the sweetness of his 
temper remained, and he was favored to re- 
tain the highest and best of his endowments 
—a sense of spiritual enjoyment, and a heart 
overflowing with love to God and man. 
His wife, in one of her letters, speaking of 
his serene state of mind, and lively sense of 
the Divine presence, very happily terms it 
‘¢ his translation.’’ 

His mental weakness and debility grew 
upon him day by day. From the time of 
his third attack of paralysis, he was consid- 
ered in a dying state :—but he lingered on in 
a gentle and sweet decline, tasting the happi- 
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ness of a repose which he had sighed for many 
years without attaining. To the devout it 
seemed almost like a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, that after so long a period of toil and 
perturbation, his troubled spirit should have 
found an interval of rest. Later on in his 
long illness, he felt a few more slight shocks 
of paralysis; but they soon passed ; and his 
bodily health on the whole continued good. 

‘His temper was profoundly gentle and 
serene. He took an extraordinary interest 
in the concerns, the pleasures, and the 
amusements of his young children ; and the 
abandoned widow of his son and her little 
ones were sent for and housed with him at 
Ruscombe. When the weather was fine, it 
was his delight to take them out into the 
fields and meadows to gather flowers, and 
watch them chase butterflies. He was again 
a little child. When the weather was unpro- 
pitious, he gamboled with them about the 
rooms of the great mansion, taking an 
infantine pleasure in running from suite to 
suite, in looking at the fine furniture, and 
gazing* from the great windows on the snow 
or rain in the gardens below. The large 
mansion was kept on by his wife, though 
they could ill afford the expense, solely to 
gratify this child-like fancy. Never before 
had he felt so happy. He could not speak 
very much at one time ; but a constant smile 
of inward satisfaction lighted up his face. 

It was only when he saw his wife looking 
anxious, or when, on going suddenly into 
a room, he found her writing, that a shade 
of melancholy thought ovércast his counte- 
nance ; and to prevent the evident distress 
which the thoughts so suggested brought 
to his mind, she was forced to write the 
many necessary ictters to his American agents 
and men of business in London, when he 
was asleep or out of sight. Though unable 
to write or’ dictate a letter, he appeared to 
retain a vague and distant sense of trouble 
as connected with that voluminous corre- 


spondence. In this state he lingered for five 
years. His mind never regained for a single 


moment its old vigor and elasticity; his 
memory faded more and more daily; he 
forgot the names of his most intimate friends, 
even when he perfectly remembered their 
persons; his power of distinct and fluent 
utterance forsook him; he spoke but seldom, 
and then in broken and abrupt sentences ; 
but under all these trials the placid benignity 
of his character came out still more strongly 
and distinctly. 

A strange attractiveness lingered about the 
ruins of this noble mind. Palsy had done 
its work very gently. The intellect was a 
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mere wreck—the temple of.reason lay in 
confused heaps,—there a broken column, 
here a shattered fragment of the frieze, else- 
where the fallen statue of the god,—but, 
like the remains of an ancient edifice seen 
under the mild radiance of an Eastern night, 
it appeared to those who looked on it beau- 
tiful and soothing even in its desolation. 

The two friends who were most frequently 
at his side during this long illness were 
Thomas Story and Henry Goldney. ‘They 
were neither of them in good health; but 
they considered it a sacred duty to be near 
their dying friend. Towards the end of 
July, 1718, Story was at Ruscombe, assisting 
the wife in her American affairs, as. he had 
been several years in that country, and knew 
afl the parties and passions at work in 
Pennsylvania. On the 27th he left the 
neighborhood for a short trip to Bristol; 
Hannah had taken him in her coach to 
Reading, and not suspecting that the catas- 
trophe was so nigh, she had there parted 
with him, with messages to John, her eldest 
son, then in Bristol with a merchant, learn- 
ing business. When she returned to the 
house, Penn was no worse than he had. been 
for a few days past; but the next morning 
towards noon a sudden change occurred ; he 
was seized with fits of shivering, lowness of 
spirits, and other alarming symptoms. She 
wrote a hasty letter to recall Story to Rus- 
combe, but he had gone too far, and her 
messenger was too slow; so that she had to 
face the trials of the day unaided by a single 
friend out of her own family. , 

The cold shivers were quickly followed 
by unnatural heats. The medical attendants 
believed that an intermittent fever was 
setting in; but on the twenty-ninth the 
patient had grown so much worse that they 
no longer entertained a hope of his 
recovery. Hannah then sent a messenger 
with orders to ride post haste to Bristol, to 
summon her son John, now a youth of three- 
and-twenty, to his father’s bed-side. 

But death rode faster than her messenger. 
In the first watches of the summer morning, 
between two and three, he seemed to fall 


asleep. His poor widow watched his lips in 
agony and suspense. They never moved 
again. 


Under the circumstances of his family, it 
was a fortunate incident that Penn had made 
his second and final will a few months before 
the last stroke of palsy deprived him of his 
native strength of mind, that is, while suffer- 
ing of a brief illness in London in 1712. 
By a settlement effected by Guli before her 
death, William, the son now absent from 
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England, was made heir to the Springett | people followed the bier from Ruscombe to 


estates in Kent, which estates he had involved 
through his riot and’ extravagance, and had 
sold to pay his debts. The power to commit 
further waste of the family property was 
therefore denied him ; but his children, Guli, 
Springett, and William, were made co-heirs 
to the Shangarry property, and other estates 
in England, the whole being at that time 
worth about fifteen hundred pounds a-year. 
Besides this property, he bequeathed to these 
children, as well as to his daughter Letitia, 
being all the descendants of the Springett 
alliance, 10,000 acres each of the best un- 
appropriated land in Pennsylvania. 

The government of his province he de- 
vised to Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Wil- 
liam, Earl Pawlett, friends of many years’ 
standing, in trust, to dispose of to the crown 
or otherwise on the best conditions they 
could obtain, leaving the money to be ap- 
plied as he should afterwards direct. The 
soil, rents, and other profits of Pennsylva- 
nia he bequeathed to twelve trustees, who 
after laying out the forty thousand acres for 
Guli Springett’s descendants, were to sell as 
much land as would pay off the whole of the 
testator’s debts, and then divide the re- 
mainder among his five children by Hannah 
Callowhill, in such proportions as his widow 
should think proper. A codicil reserved a 


pension of three hundred pounds a year—a 

very considerable portion of the whole—to 

his widow out of these rents and profits. 
Finally, Hannah was made his sole execu- 


trix. To understand the nature of Penn’s idea 
in forming this will, it is necesary to recollect 
that up to a period within a year or two of 
its being drawn up, Pennsylvania had not 
yielded a shilling a year to the family. 
When the will was made, it is probable that 
the return was not five hundred per annum ; 
so that in leaving Shangarry and the English 
property to Guli’s children, he thought he 
was settling on them the best and securest 
part of his estates. He had no conception 
of the enormous increase of value which 
twenty years of peace, following on the 
Treaty of Utrecht, would give to Pennsylva- 
nia. Hannah’s children became the lord 
proprietors of the colony, and the younger 
branch of his family stood before the world 
as the more conspicuous representatives of 
the Great Founder. 

William Penn was buried at the pictur- 
esque and secluded’ village of Jordans, in 
Buckinghamshire, on the 5th of August, 
1718, by the side of Gull, his first and most 
beloved wife, and Springett, his first-born 
and favorite son. A great concourse of 





the graveyard, consisting of the most emi- 
nent members of the Society of Friends, 
come from all parts of the country, and the 
distinguished of every Christian denomina- 
tion in the more immediate neighborhood. 
When the coffin was lowered into the grave, 
a solemn pause of religious silence ensued ; 
after which the old and intimate friends of 
the dead spoke a few befitting words to the 
assembly ; and the people dispersed to their 
several homes, subdued and chastened with 
the thought that a good and a great man 
had that day disappeared from the face of 
the earth. 


-— 
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SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

LTHOUGH the moral and intellectual 
A part of our nature is that alone which 
can, properly, be designated as ‘he man, yet, 
from its connection with the body, it imparts 
to this perishable tenement an interest that 
survives the stroke of death, and induces us 
to treasure in our memories every lineament 
of those departed friends who have shared 
our affections. ‘This feeling so natural and 
so soothing to the heart, is not confined to 
these whom we have personally known: it 
extends to all the wise, the good, and the 
great, whose pure sentiments, noble deeds, 
or patient sufferings, have enlisted our sym- 
pathies. We love to picture to ourselves 
their features and manners, and when, by 
means of portraits or descriptions, we can 
form a clear idea of their persons, we seem 
to contract a nearer acquaintance, and to 
enter more fully into their views and feel- 
ings. 

William Penn was ‘‘ tall in stature, and of 
an athletic make.’’ When a young man he 
was handsome in his person, and graceful in 
his manners; later in life he was inclined to 
corpulency, but, using much exercise, re- 
tained his activity. ‘‘His appearance, at 
this time, was that of a fine, portly man.”’ 
The only portrait of him, taken from the 
life, was painted when he was twenty-two 
years of age. After his death, Sylvanus 
Bevan, a chemist of eminence in London, 
who had a talent for sculpture, took much 
pains to form a bust of him, which was con- 
sidered by his acquaintances a good likeness. 
A copy of this bust was sent to James Logan, 
and is now in the Loganian Library, Phila- 
delphia. There is a statue of Penn at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, said. to 
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have been sent to this country by one of his 
descendants. 

William Penn was very neat, though plain, 
in his dress. He walked generally with a cane. 
This cane he was accustomed to take with him, 
in the latter part of his life, into- his study, 
where, when he dictated to an amanuensis, as 
was frequently his practice, he would take it in 
his hand, and, walking up and down the room, 
would mark, by striking it against the floor, 
the emphasis on points which he wished partic- 
ularly to be noticed. 

He was very neat also as to his person, and 
had ‘a great aversion to the use of tobacco. 
However, when he was in America, he was 
often annoyed by it, but he bore it with good- 
humor, 

Although he adhered to the plainness and 
simplicity of address peculiar to Friends, his 
manners were polished and courteous. It 
was this remarkable urbanity, joined with 
sweetness of temper, ready wit, profound 
knowledge, and great conversational powers, 
that made him a welcome v itor in the sa- 
loons of the great and the palaces of kings ; 
yet such was the humility of his character, 
that he was no less agreeable among the yeo- 
manry of Great Britain and the farmers of 
Pennsylvania. 

He was on terms of friendship with scien- 
tific and literary men, and doubtless enjoyed 
their society. It is related that on one oc- 
casion, being in company with Newton, 
Locke, and some others, the conversation 
turned upon the comparative excellence of 
the new American governments, but particu- 
larly those of Carolina and Pennsylvania. 
Clarkson says: ‘‘ The matter was at length 
argued in the presence of the two legislators, 
when Locke ingenuously yielded the palm to 
Penn.”’ 

One of the most remarkable traits in the 
character of Penn was his magnanimity. 
With a singular disregard for selfish or per- 
sonal considerations, he devoted his life to 
the good of mankind. 
suffering humanity—to advocate the doc- 
trines of civil and religious liberty—to found 
a free colony for all mankind—to establish 
there the most liberal constitution and laws 
—to obtain, by justice and kindness, an un- 
exampled influence over the Indian tribes— 
to recommend measures for improving the 
moral and social condition of the African 
race—to point out the means of avoiding the 
calamities of war,.and to exemplify the be- 

-hign principles of peace—these, and similar 
objects, engaged all the powers of his active 
and vigorous mind. To have aimed at such 
noble objects, entitles his character to our 
esteem—to have succeeded so remarkably, 
demands our gratitude. 
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When we consider the sacrifices he made 
for the good of others, we cannot but lament 
that the evening of his days should have 
been clouded by pecuniary embarrassments. 
Had he been careful to husband the revenues 
from his Irish estates, had he not generously 
declined the imposts offered to him by the 
first colonial assembly, had he been less lib- 
eral in donations of land, less charitable to 
the poor, and less bountiful to the Indians, 
he might have lived in affluence, escaped the 
extortions of his steward, and been saved 
the humiliation of imprisonment for debt. 
But would his character have been more dear 
to our hearts? Should we not have lost 
some of the most instructive portions of his 
history? As in prosperity he had not been 
vainly elated, so, in adversity, he was not 
unduly depressed, but evinced in all his vi- 
cissitudes a happy equanimity. In the coun- 
sels of Infinite Wisdom, his afflictions were, 
doubtless, made instrumental to some high 
purpose; perhaps to purify the immortal 
spirit for its blest abode, or to manifest to 
the world the power of religion to sustain 
the soul under all the trials of life. 

As a minister of the gospel, he was highly 
esteemed, and indefatigable in his religious 
duties. Clarkson says: 

Though a learned man, he used, while 
preaching, language the most simple and easy 
to be understood, and he had a happy way of 
explaining himself by images the most familiar. 
He was of such humility, that he used gener- 
ally to sit at the lowest end of the space al- 
lotted to ministers, always taking care to place 
above himself poor ministers and those who 
appeared to him to be peculiarly gifted. He 
was, also, no less remarkable for encouraging 
those who were young in the ministry. 
Thomas Story, among many others, witnessed 
this. ‘I had no courage,” says he, “of my 
own to appear in public among them (the min- 
isters.) I thought, however, on seeing Aaron 
Atkinson's ministry acceptable, that I might 
also probably go through the meetings without 
offence, which was the full amount of my ex- 
pectation or desire there; and that which 
added much to my encouragement, was the 
fatherly care and behavior of the ministers in 
general, but especially of that great minister 
of the gospel, and faithful servant of Christ, 
William Penn, who abounded in wisdom, dis- 
cretion, prudence, love, and tenderness of af- 
fection, with all sincerity, above most in this 
generation; and, indeed, I never knew his 
equal. 


As an author of religious works, he holds 
a high rank among the members of his own 
society, and some of his writings have been 


well received by the public at large. His 
style is vigorous, his illustrations are apt and 
often elegant, but, like most writers of that 
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age, his sentences are sometimes too cum- 
brous to suit the taste of modern readers. 
As a specimen of pure old English, without 
the affectation of foreign words or idioms, 
his diction deserves to be studied by the 
young. 

He was methodical in the division and use 
of his time, which enabled him to accom- 
plish a great amount of business. without 
neglecting his religious duties. He wrote a 
paper called ‘‘ Christian Discipline,’’ or good 
and wholesome orders for the well-governing 
of his family, which is supposed to have been 
posted in some conspicuous place in his 
house. 

The whole family were to assemble every 
morning for worship. They were to be called 
together at eleven again, that each might read 
in turn some portion of the Holy Scripture, or 
of Martyrology, or of Friends’ books; and, 
finally, they were to meet again for worship at 
six in the evening. On the days of public 
meeting, no one was to be absent except on 
the plea of ill health or of unavoidable engage- 
ment. The servants were to be called up after 
supper, to render to their master and mistress 
an account of what they had done in the day, 
and to receive instructions for the next. 

The same paper laid down rules for their 
guidance. They were to avoid loud discourse 


and troublesome noises ; they were not to ab- 
sent themselves without leave; they were not 


to go to any public-house but upon business ; 
and they were not to loiter, or enter into un- 
profitable talk, while on an errand. It con- 
tained, also, exhortations to them, to be upright 
and faithful to their employers, and, though 
each had a particular service, to be willing, all 
of them, to assist each other as it became 
brethren and fellow-servants. And lastly, it 
contained one general exhortation to all: every 
member of the family was instructed to keep a 
watch over his mind, to beware of lying, de- 
frauding, tale-bearing, and other vicious prac- 
tices there specified; to abstain from words 
which would provoke lightness, and from giv- 
ing each other bad names; and, in cases of 
difference, not to let the sun go down upon 
their wrath. 

In attention to the poor he was equalled 
by few, and no man was more beloved in 
his own neighborhood, where his name was 
long held in grateful remembrance. It ap- 
pears by his letters, that many poor but re- 
spectable persons were enabled, through his 
aid, to emigrate to the province, where they 
were further assisted by his bounty until they 
could earn a livelihood. 

A few months after his decease, the Gen- 
eral Meeting of Friends in Pennsylvania is- 
sued a testimony or memorial concerning 
him ; in which, after gratefully acknowledg- 
ing his eminent services as the founder of 
the colony, and ‘‘ the blessings and ease they 
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had enjoyed under his government,”’ they 
speak of him as a worthy elder and able min- 
ister of the gospel. ‘‘His behavior was 
sweet and engaging, and his condescension 
great even to the weakest and meanest ; affa- 
ble and of easy access; tender to every per- 
son and thing that has simplicity of truth o 
honesty for a foundation.’’ 

The most affecting and beautiful tribute to 
his memory is found in the obituary memo- 
rial issued by his friends and neighbors of his 
own Monthly Meeting. It is entitled, ‘‘A 
Testimony concerning William Penn, from 
the Monthly Meeting for Berkshire, Eng- 
land, held at Reading, 31st of the 1st 
month, 1719.’’ After speaking of his death 
and burial, the memorial continues; 


Being a member of our monthly meeting at 
the time of his decease, and for some years be- 
fore, we can do no less, in giving the foregoing 
account, than say something of the character 
of so worthy a man; and not only refer to 
other meetings, where his residence was in 
former times, who are witnesses of the great 
self-denial he underwent in the prime of his 
youth, and the patience with which he bore 
many a heavy cross; but think it our duty to 
cast in our mite, to set forth in part his de- 
served commendation. 

He was a ian of great abilities, of an excel 
lent sweetness of disposition ; quick of thought 
and of ready utterance; full of the qualifica- 
tions of true discipleship, even love without 
dissimulation ; as extensive in charity as com- 
prehensive in knowledge, and to whom malice 
and ingratitude were utter strangers—ready to 
forgive enemies, and the ungrateful were not 
excepted. 

Had not the management of his temporal 
affairs been attended with some deficiencies, 
envy itself would be to seek for matter of ac- 
cusation, and, judging in charity, even that 
part of his conduct may be attributed to a pe- 
culiar sublimity of mind. 

Notwithstanding which, he may without 
straining his character, be ranked among the 
learned—good—and great ; whose abilities are 
sufficiently manifested throughout his elaborate 
writings, which are so many lasting monu- 
ments of his admired qualifications, and are 
the esteem of learned and judicious men among 
all persuasions. 

And although in old age, by reason of some 
shocks of a violent disease, his intellect was 
much impaired, yet his sweetness and loving 
disposition surmounted its utmost efforts, and 
remained when reason almost failed. 

In fine, he was learned without vanity; apt 
without forwardness; facetious in conversation, 
yet weighty and serious; of an extraordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of the stain of am- 
bition; as free from rigid gravity as he was 
clear of unseemly levity ; a man—a scholar— 
a friend ; a minister surpassing in speculative 
endowments, whose memorial will be valued 
by the wise, and blessed with the just. 
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EDUCATION AND THE COMMON- 
WEALTH.* 


BY LEMUEL MOSS, LL. D. 


HILE my theme is not new, while I 
\ shall say to you nothing that is not 
old, yet I have in my mind that what I 
have to say is eminently practical and im- 
portant. I stand here to-night on my fifty- 
third birthday. [Applause.] And I recall 
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with feelings of great distinctness and no | 


little emotion the fact that over forty years 
ago, when one of the poorest of the poor 
boys in a south-eastern county in this state, I 
read Dr. Lyman, Beecher’s plea for educa- 
tion in the West. ‘‘ We must educate, we 
must educate !’’ le said, ‘‘ or we must per- 
ish by our own prosperity.’’ The 
were imprinted on my boyish heart, and 
have never been erased. 
his heart may well find not only a response 
but a repetition from every one of us. 

‘* The hope of our State and our Nation,”’ 
said the telegram read a moment ago, “ is 
in our public schools.’’ If so, our free pub- 
lic schools must be enforced or our national 
freedom is doomed. Our public schools 
must be enlarged, multiplied, and strength- 
ened, if they are the hope of the nation. 
The Commonwealth has duties it has not 
yet discharged, responsibilities it has not 
yet realized. I stand here to urge upon the 
Commonwealth this work of education, to 
ask of every heart its sympathy, of every 
mind its thought, of every person his entire 
influence in behalf of this most urgent and 
necessitous work. 


Rapid as have been our advances, lofty as 


is the position we occupy, great as our self- 
glory may be, there is a duty, a necessity 
to-day that we must realize or we are 
doomed. We shall perish through our ma- 
terial prosperity ; we shall perish through 
our advance in material luxury and wealth: 


words | 


The earnestness of | 





we shall perish through the vice that comes | 


with luxury, unless we make greater ad- 
vances than we have made, to give intel- 
lectual and moral culture. The one great 
duty of the state is to educate her children, 
to realize the obligation, the necessity, the 
urgency that is upon it in this regard. 

Do you know that in this Commonwealth 
of Indiana there are to-day over 70,000 
people that do not know howto read? Do 


you know that in this state there are nearly | 


* Extract from the Annual Address delivered by 
LEMUEL Moss, LL. D., President of the State Uni- 
versity, before the Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, December 27, 1882. 
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twice that number that do not know how to 
write? That this great city of Indianapolis, 
in its entire population, does not represent 
the illiteracy of this Commonwealth? Do 
you know that in this nation of ours more 
than 13 per cent. of our population do not 
know how to read? That over two millions 
of the ten millions of voters cannot read the 
ballots they cast? Do you know that we 
have passed the point when foreign immi- 
gration adds to the illiteracy of our nation ; 
that our illiteracy is greater than that of the 
foreigners that come to us? The total il- 
literacy of our nation is 17 per cent. ; that 
of the foreign immigration is represented by 
12 per cent. 

This means that the balance of power at 
the ballot-box is in the hands of the illiterate 
of the land. That in almost every state of 
this nation, if in some way these people 
could marshal themselves together, they 
could carry their measures at the ballot-box. 
Out of these hordes of illiteracy there can 
be purchased voters enough to carry the 
day. Is there not here some food for 
thought? Does it not suggest to us to stop 
our vain boasting, our painting ourselves in 
fairer colors than the hues of the rainbow, 
and pleading ourselves as a great example, 
when the hordes of Europe coming to our 
shores actually reduce the percentage of our 
illiteracy ? 

Am I not right in saying that the duty of 
the Commonwealth is to educate her chil- 
dren? If this is the illiteracy of to-day, and 
the tendencies are as figures indicate, what 
is to be the condition of things when the 
children of to-day become the men and 
women of to-morrow, and take charge of 
the affairs of the nation ? 

I am told that such a convention as I 
have ventured to suggest is impossible—that 
the illiterate will never unite ; through their 
very ignorance they cannot unite, to carry 
any proposition, to advance their interest at 
the expense of the Commonwealth. I am 
told that if intelligence will unite, it holds 
the balance of power in a large majority, 
and can do as it will; but intelligence does 
not unite. It is one of the effects of educa- 
tion to produce diversity, to develop indi- 
viduality, to take men out of classes and 
parties. But if, as I am told, intelligence 
will combine against ignorance, there is a 
magnificent opportunity to prove it. Intel- 
gence has to-day, at this hour, an opportu- 
nity to give demonstration to the fact that 
illiteracy can not stand. Let there be put 
upon the statute book, that which should be 
put upon it within the next sixty days, a 
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compulsory educational law. (Applause.) 
Let the Commonwealth say to the ignorant, 
‘* You shall not frustrate all the benevolent 
plans and purposes of the Commonwealth.’’ 
Let the intelligence and culture of the State 
say, ‘‘ Freedom does not mean license, cor- 
ruption, perjury and the selling of one’s 
vote, and the right to wrest from intelli- 
gence and industry the result of its labor.’’ 
Let intelligence say to the hoodlums of the 
Commonwealth, ‘‘ You shall not govern 
it!’’ 

I urge upon you, therefore, not to take 
my word for it, but take this subject, think 
it over, pray over it, and tell me if the one 
thing incumbent upon this Commonwealth 
is not the enactment of a law that shall re- 
quire the children of the Commonwealth to 
receive at least some of the advantages ot 
education and culture. Many objections 
may be raised to a compulsory school law, 
but all the objection that can be advanced 
here is nothing to the astounding fact that 
we are face to face with a growing illiteracy 
that can undermine all our endeavors, and 
meet intelligence at the ballot-box and di- 
vide it. 

I urge this great duty upon the State, not 
only because of her political institutions, 
but because, of course, it contributes di- 
rectly to the material wealth of the Com- 
monwealth. This perhaps is doubted; it 
has been denied again and again. All I 
have to say is that if intelligence does not 
add to the material wealth of the State, ig- 
norance does, and as we neglect the culture 
of mind and heart we may expect to grow 
in wealth until finally, when there is uni- 
formity of capital, we shall all be million- 
aires. 

What is the effect of education? It in- 
creases the wants of many. The minimum 
of need is in the savage tribes. The ‘‘ noble 
red man of the forest’’ is the man of the 
fewest necessities—and most of them are 
supplied by his wife! You can measure the 
culture of,a man or the culture of a com- 
munity by the multiplicity and degree of 
its wants. These wants must be supplied, 
and they stimulate invention and produc- 
tion. I am told that these inventors are 
not educated men. Iask, For whom do they 
cater, and out of what kind of communities 
do they come? Mr. Edison would hardly 
find a market for his wares among the Hot- 
tentots, and the Bushmen of Africa would 
hardly give rise to such genius as his. 

In a community of true, uniform, and 
high intelligence there may be no great 
monopoly of wealth, no princely fortunes to 
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be stared at; but there will be a diffusion of 
wealth and virtue that shall bespeak the 
solidity and strength of the community, 
and show that it knows how to make money 
and knows how to use it. 

On the 6th of December there occurred a 
transit of Venus. I have no doubt my 
friend here would get a view of it through 
his private instrument ; but it is a pecuniary 
loss and an educational shame, that there 
could by no possibility be a worthy obser- 
vation of this phenomenon within the Com- 
monwealth of Indiana. I have no doubt 
the loss of Henry Draper to New York and 
to the nation, by premature death, was an 
infinitely greater loss than would be the 
passing away of W. H. Vanderbilt and his 
entire system of railroads. 

There is power in knowledge; there is 
wealth in knowledge. And if this Common- 
wealth would advance in wealth, material 
comfort, and in all that ministers to our ad- 
vantage, let it make this matter of education 
its constant thought and enterprise. I urge 
this duty upon the State because the devel- 
opment of mind and the development of 
character is the highest and most productive 
work to which the Commonwealth can ad- 
dress itself. What is the State for? What 
is all this machinery of government for? 
To develop the resources of the Common- 
wealth. And what are the resources of the 
Commonwealth? The coal, the iron, the 
stone, the kaolin, and the fertilizing of the 
soil—that shall fill all our valleys and hills 
with growing grain, and cover them with 
villages. It is the duty of this Common- 
wealth to do what it can to develop these 
resources. Shall we improve our breed of 
horses, and do nothing to improve our breed 
of men? Are the two millions of people 
within the limits of our Commonwealth 
nothing ? 

My friend, Professor Campbell, is stand- 
ing at the door of the Legislature, waiting 
for it to open that he may ask for an appro- 
priation of six hundred thousand dollars for 
the purpose of draining the swamps of the 
Kankakee, that the wealth of the State may 
be increased by eight or ten millions of dol- 
lars. Magnificent proposition! What shall 
we do to drain the swamps of ignorance, 
the standing pools of intellectual and moral 
death, breeding apathy and pestilence? Is 
there no opportunity for reaching these 
minds and hearts? 

Indiana has her boys and girls, that may 
be taken in the rough, repulsive and disin- 
clined as they may be to all education, yet 
by a gentle compulsion, by an exercise of 
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EDUCATION AND THE COMMON. 
WEALTH.* 


BY LEMUEL MOSS, LL. D. 


Whait my theme is not new, while I 
shall say to you nothing that is not 
old, yet I have in my mind that what I 
have to say is eminently practical and im- 
portant. I stand here to-night on my fifty- 
third birthday. [Applause.] And I recall 
with feelings of great distinctness and no 
little emotion the fact that over forty years 
ago, when one of the poorest of the poor 
boys in a south-eastern county in this state, I 
read Dr. Lyman, Beecher’s plea for educa- 
tion in the West. ‘‘ We must educate, we 
must educate !’’ le said, ‘‘ or we must per- 
ish by our own prosperity.’’ The words 
were imprinted on my boyish heart, and 
have never been erased. ‘The earnestness of 
his heart may well find not only a response 
but a repetition from every one of us. 

‘“« The hope of our State and our Nation,”’ 
said the telegram read a moment ago, “ is 
in our public schools.’’ If so, our free pub 
lic schools must be enforced or our national 


freedom is doomed. Our public schools 


must be enlarged, multiplied, and strength 
ened, if they are the hope of the nation. 


The Commonwealth has duties it has not 
yet discharged, responsibilities it has not 
yet realized. I stand here to urge upon the 
Commonwealth this work of education, to 
ask of every heart its sympathy, of every 
mind its thought, of every person his entire 
influence in behalf of this most urgent and 
necessitous work. 

Rapid as have been our advances, lofty as 
is the position we occupy, great as our self- 
glory may be, there is a duty, a necessity 
to-day that we must realize or we are 
doomed. We shall perish through our ma- 
terial prosperity; we shall perish through 
our advance in material luxury and wealth: 
we shall perish through the vice that comes 
with luxury, unless we make greater ad- 
vances than we have made, to give intel- 
lectual and moral culture. The one great 
duty of the state is to educate her children, 
to realize the obligation, the necessity, the 
urgency that is upon it in this regard. 

Do you know that in this Commonwealth 
of Indiana there are to-day over 70,000 
people that do not know how to read? Do 
you know that in this state there are nearly 


* Extract from the Annual Address delivered by 
LEMUEL Moss, LL. D., President of the State Uni 
versity, before the Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, December 27, 1882. 
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twice that number that do not know how to 
write? That this great city of Indianapolis, 
in its entire population, does not represent 
the illiteracy of this Commonwealth? Do 
you know that in this nation of ours more 
than 13 per cent. of our population do not 
know how to read? That over two millions 
of the ten millions of voters cannot read the 
ballots they cast? Do you know that we 
have passed the point when foreign immi- 
gration adds to the illiteracy of our nation ; 
that our illiteracy is greater than that of the 
foreigners that come to us? The total il- 
literacy of our nation is 17 per cent. ; that 
of the foreign immigration ts represented by 
12 per cent. 

This means that the balance of power at 
the ballot-box is in the hands of the illiterate 
of the land. ‘That in almost every state of 
this nation, if in some way these people 
could marshal themselves together, they 
could carry their measures at the ballot-box. 
Out of these hordes of illiteracy there can 
be purchased voters enough to carry the 
there not here some food for 
Does it not suggest to us to stop 


day. Is 
thought ? 
our vain boasting, our painting ourselves in 
fairer colors than the hues of the rainbow, 
and pleading ourselves as a great example, 
when the hordes of Europe coming to our 
shores actually reduce the percentage of our 
illiterac yr 

Am I not right in saying that the duty of 
the Commonwealth is to educate her chil- 
dren? If this is the illiteracy of to-day, and 
the tendencies are as figures indicate, what 
is to be the condition of things when the 
children of to-day become the men and 
women of to-morrow, and take charge of 
the affairs of the nation ? 

I am told that such a convention as I 
have ventured to suggest is impossible—that 
the iJliterate will never unite ; through their 
very ignorance they cannot unite, to carry 
any proposition, to advance their interest at 
the expense of the Commonwealth. I am 
told that if intelligence will unite, it holds 
the balance of power in a large majority, 
and can do as it will; but intelligence does 
not unite. Its one of the effects of educa- 
tion to produce diversity, to develop indi- 
viduality, to take men out of classes and 
parties. But if, as I am told, intelligence 
will combine against ignorance, there is a 
magnificent opportunity to prove it. Intel- 
gence has to-day, at this hour, an opportu- 
nity to give demonstration to the fact that 
illiteracy can not stand. Let there be put 
upon the statute book, that which should be 
put upon it within the next sixty days, a 
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compulsory educational law. (Applause.) 
Let the Commonwealth say to the ignorant, 
‘* You shall not frustrate all the benevolent 
plans and purposes of the Commonwealth.’’ 
Let the intelligence and culture of the State 
say, ‘* Freedom does not mean license, cor- 


ruption, perjury and the selling of one’s | 


vote, and the right to wrest from intelli- 
gence and industry the result of its labor.”’ 
Let intelligence say to the hoodiums of the 
Commonwealth, ‘‘ You shall not govern 
it!”* 

I urge upon you, therefore, not to take 
my word for it, but take this subject, think 
it over, pray over it, and tell me if the one 
thing incumbent upon this Commonwealth 
is not the enactment of a law that shall re- 
quire the children of the Commonwealth to 
receive at least some of the advantages ot 
education and culture. 
may be raised to a compulsory school law, 
but all the objection that can be advanced 
here is nothing to the astounding fact that 
we ure face to face with a growing illiteracy 
that can undermine all our endeavors, and 
meet intelligence at the ballot-box and di- 
vide it. 

I urge this great duty upon the State, not 
only because of her political institutions, 
but because, of course, it contributes di 
rectly to the material wealth of the Com- 
monwealth. This perhaps is doubted; it 
has been denied again and again. All I 
have to say is that if intelligence does not 
add to the material wealth pf the State, ig- 
norance does, and as we neglect the culture 
of mind and heart we may expect to grow 
in wealth until finally, when there is uni- 
formity of capital, we shall all be million- 
aires. 

What is the effect of education? It in- 
creases the wants of many. The minimum 
of need is in the savage tribes. The ‘‘ noble 
red man of the forest’’ is the man of the 
fewest necessities—and most of them are 
supplied by his wife! You can measure the 
culture of,a man or the culture of a com- 
munity by the multiplicity and degree of 
its wants. These wants must be supplied, 
and they stimulate invention and produc- 
tion. I am told that these inventors are 
not educated men. Iask, For whom do they 
cater, and out of what kind of communities 
do they come? Mr. Edison would hardly 
find a market for hiv wares among the Hot- 
tentots, and the Bushmen of Africa would 
hardly give rise to such genius as his. 

In a community of true, uniform, and 
high intelligence there may be no great 
monopoly of wealth, no princely fortunes to 


| be stared at; but there will be a diffusion of 


wealth and virtue that shall bespeak the 
solidity and strength of the community, 


| and show that it knows how to make money 


and knows how to use it. 

On the 6th of December there occurred a 
transit of Venus. I have no doubt my 
friend here would get a view of it through 
his private instrument; but it is a pecuniary 
loss and an educational shame, that there 
could by no possibility be a worthy obser- 
vation of this phenomenon within the Com- 
monwealth of Indiana. I have no doubt 
the loss of Henry Draper to New York and 
to the nation, by premature death, was an 
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infinitely greater loss than would be the 
passing away of W. H. Vanderbilt and his 
entire system of railroads. 

There is power in knowledge; there is 
wealth in knowledge. And if this Common- 
wealth would advance in wealth, material 
comfort, and in all that ministers to our ad- 
vantage, let it make this matter of education 
its constant thought and enterprise. I urge 
this duty upon the State because the devel- 
opment of mind and the development of 
character is the highest and most productive 
work to which the Commonwealth can ad- 
dress itself. What is the State for? What 
is all this machinery of government for? 
To develop the resources of the Common- 
wealth. And what are the resources of the 
Commonwealth? The coal, the iron, the 
stone, the kaolin, and the fertilizing of the 
soil—that shall fill all our valleys and hills 
with growing grain, and cover them with 
villages. It is the duty of this Common- 
wealth to do what it can to develop these 
resources. Shall we improve our breed of 
horses, and do nothing to improve our breed 
of men? Are the two millions of people 
within the limits of our Commonwealth 
nothing ? 

My friend, Professor Campbell, is stand- 
ing at the door of the Legislature, waiting 
for it to open that he may ask for an appro- 
priation of six hundred thousand dollars for 
the purpose of draining the swamps of the 
Kankakee, that the wealth of the State may 
be increased by eight or ten millions of dol- 
lars. Magnificent proposition! What shall 
we do to drain the swamps of ignorance, 
the standing pools of intellectual and moral 
death, breeding apathy and pestilence? Is 
there no opportunity for reaching these 
minds and hearts? 

Indiana has her boys and girls, that may 
be taken in the rough, repulsive and disin- 
clined as they may be to all education, yet 
| by a gentle compulsion, by an exercise of 
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the attraction of force, we may impel them 
into a career upon which once entered, they 
may run with glad delight, and not only in- 
finite advantage to themselves, but infinite 
advantage and honor to the Commonwealth 
that has fostered, and cared for, and ad- 
vanced them. The best thing that the 
Commonwealth can do with its children is 
to train, develop, and educate them. Be 
beforehand in this matter, for the supply 
must exceed the demand. Give them a 
right to all the benefits, all the advantages 


of culture which it is possible for them to | 


receive, from the lowest to the highest. Let 
the primary, the high school, and the uni- 
versity, be theirs freely. 

But some one objects to this.” ‘‘Is it 
right,’’ says my neighbor, ‘‘ for you to tax 
me, in order that your boy may go to col- 
lege?’’ ‘* The same right,’’ I reply, ‘‘ that 
you have to tax me, in order that your boy 
may go to the State prison! You have no 
child that wishes to go to school; I have 
none that wishes to go to jail; if your boy 
goes to jail, I have to help support him and 
pay his way to get there: and I object. 
(Laughter.) You take my money to build 





a prison and a gallows, and to pay the sal- | 


ary of the hangman, and tax me to help 
build a State House—which has a fine pros- 
pect of being adorned with a magnificent 


mortgage. I never expect to use that State | 
| of its men and women ; that it may grow in 


House ; there is not the slightest prospect 
that I shall ever be Governor, or Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction, or a member | 
| to come when the poorest boy, struggling in 


of the Legislature. I am told, and rightly 
told, that this is for the advantage and the 
protection of the Commonwealth; and I 
must pay out of my pocket toward the erec- 
tion of a jail and the transportation of the 
prisoner, because it is a protection to the 
Commonwealth of which I am a part. 


Shall not you be taxed for the enrich- | 


ment and adornment of the Commonwealth 
in building school houses, colleges, and uni- 
versities? Do I defraud any one when | 
take my salary from the treasury of the 
State, any more the warden of the State 
prison ? At least I take it without any reluc- 
tance. (Laughter. ) 

I am met step by step with objections to 
the proposition I am endeavoring to ad- 
vance. Step by step the position of the ob- 
jector must be yielded. I consent to the 
common school, you must consent to the 
high school. If the high schools are smitten 
down, many years will not elapse until the 
door of every school house in the land 
be closed. You grant the high school, you 
must grant the college. Your Superintend- 
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ent will tell you that our development is not 
the primary, the intermediate, the high 
school and the college, but the other way. 
There would never have beer an elementary 
school if there had not been a demand for 
it created through the existence of the col- 
lege. You allow this Commonwealth to 
close the doors of your university, to fail to 
make provision for the highest culture, and 
you have doomed your entire system from 
the top-stone to the foundation. The 
elementary education cannot exist without 
the higher. The influence of the higher 
culture is felt in the lowest depth, as the 
tide of the mighty sea is felt in the minutest 
rivulets which are its tributaries. The great 
University of England exerts a magic influ- 
ence upon the schools throughout the king- 
dom, and kindles hopes in the heart of the 
struggling boy that some day he may go to 
Oxford or to Cambridge. So when I plead 
to you for education, I ask for it in its full- 
est, highest, most glorious sense, because it 
is one of the great things for the Common- 
wealth to do, to develop its resources, and 
these are resources of mind and heart. We 
want the power that can create literature, 
that can create science, that can create art. 
We want the Commonwealth to stand con- 
spicuous before the eyes of the entire world, 
not simply on account of its quarries, its 
walnut trees, its varied forests, but because 


the general light and heat of a magnificent 
intelligence and culture. I want the time 


the depths of poverty, with no word of sym- 
pathy or encouragement, with no living 
soul to whom he dare whisper the aspira- 
tions of his heart, none but the silent God 
to whom he can tell the story of his long- 
ings—I want him to feel that this Common- 
wealth shelters him and surrounds him, and 
that there is a friend that will make frée and 
easy every step to that magnificent crown 
that lures him on. This is the intimate 
relation that exists between Edycation and 
the Commonwealth. This is the work that 
lies before us at this hour. 

I do not wish any one to think that, in 
anything I have said, I have implied one 
word of criticism upon the efforts that are 
being made by our religious denominations, 
and private endeavors, for doing this work 


| of education. I stand before you, pledging 


myself to be one of the first to rejoice when 
the Methodist denomination of our State 
shall make good the proposal of one of our 
most generous and wealthy citizens. I 
should be ungrateful if I had aught but 
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praise for the denominations for their en- 
deavors to advance education. But the 
great Commonwealth of Indiana dare not 
rely upon the private benevolence of her 
citizens. She dare not receive as the only 
means by which these ends may be secured, 
the gig that comes from private or denom- 
inational charity. The Commonwealth 
owes it to itself to see that these political 
perils are averted, that all these means of 
advancing in wealth through advance in 
culture, be secured to her people; and to 
see, to it to-day that the minds of her chil- 
dren that must look to her, have all that 
they can use for the development of mind 
and heart, which shall make them not only 
worthy citizens, but most effective and influ- 
ential in behalf of the Commonwealth. By 
recognizing the responsibilities of the hour, 
there will be diffused throughout the Com- 
monwealth that intelligence which shall bé 
its own reproducing power. There will be 
that culture that will make public sentiment 
so strong, so fruitful, that the inroads of il- 
literacy will be an impossibility, and igno- 
rance will be overthrown. 
Indiana School Fournal. 
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READING. 





‘THE prevalent conception of reading 

suitable for children half a century ago 
was embodied in the New England Primer. 
After wasting weary months in learning the 
alphabet, the child was forced by a painful 
process along the a, b, ab card, the b, a, d, 
bad card, and half a dozen others equally 
bad, to calling the words: ‘‘In Adam’s fall 
we sinned all,’’ etc., in set form, and in 
close imitation of the emphasis and accent 
of the teacher; after which a vain attempt 
to teach the mechanical word-pronouncing 
overshadowed instruction in reading in 
most schools and families. 

To-day, the best educators teach that 
pupils cannot read until they have mentally 
grasped the thought. Then, if reading 
aloud, they talk naturally, as upon any sub- 
ject which they fully understand. The 
chief purpose of reading is to open to the 
child the ability to get out the thoughts of 
others from the printed pages used to ex- 
press them. 

When the child ‘earns to unlock the 
meaning of words, he can get out, for 
himself, from the printed pages, the results 
of the thought of the wisest and best minds. 
Children who have plenty of good reading 
matter at home learn to read well, because 
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there is a normal relation between the 
mental ability of the child and the reading 
furnished him. 

To meet the constantly increasing demand 
for home reading, publishers have issued 
thousands of volumes designed to ,instruct 
as well as to interest children. In no de- 
partment of literature has there been so 
marked an improvement for the past two 
decades as in the preparation of this class 
of books. The wise parent or teacher en- 
courages the young people under his charge 
to read such works as ‘‘ Young Folks’ 
Heroes of History,’’ ‘True Stories from 
History,’’ 4‘The Boys of ‘76,’’ ‘* Norse 
Stories,’’ ‘‘The Boys of ’61,’’ ‘‘ Paul and 
Persis,’’ followed by ‘‘ Young Folks’ His- 
tory of the United States,’’ and Dickens’ 
**Child’s History of England.’’ The 
reader is not only instructed, charmed and 
interested, but is becoming accustomed to 
an elegant style of composition, by which 
the child is unconsciously led to mould his 
own thoughts and expressions in purer and 
better English. 

Again, such books as ‘‘A Trip from 
Boston to the Land of the Midnight Sun,”’ 
** Cast Away in the Cold,’’ ‘‘ Our Boys in 
India,’’ ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys,’’ ‘‘ Young Amer- 
icans in Japan,’’ ‘Camps in the Caribbees,”’ 
when properly read, afford children a knowl- 
edge of the geography of countries from the 
Poles to the Equator, furnishing himself a 
fund of information respecting different 
countries, which renders the future study of 
technical geography a pleasure, since it calls 
to mind, and fixes in the memory, facts con- 
cerning places with which previous reading 


has already made the pupil familiar. 


A little later, ‘My Winter on the Nile,’’ 
‘*A Summer in the Azores,’’ Headley’s 
‘*Empress Josephine,’’ ‘‘ Brassey’s Life amd 
Labors,’’ ‘‘ Over the Ocean,’’ and ‘‘ Abroad 
Again,”’ afford abundant material for many 
a pleasant and profitable hour. ‘‘ The Leaf- 
lets,’’ selected by Miss Hodgson, present the 
choicest thoughts of many of the best authors 
of both poetry and prose, and cultivate a 
healthful taste for reading and studying the 
finest specimens of English literature. Stories 
of healthful, honest, strong lives, as ‘‘ How 
Marjory Helped,’’ ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,”’ ‘‘ John Halifax,’’ although works of 
fiction, picture noble character so finely that 
their influence cannot fail to improve and 
elevate. 

From the vast field of literature, one may 
select books suited to the age, proficiency, 
and taste of any reader. It remains for 
teachers and parents to furnish such books 
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for the children under their care, as shall 
afford pleasure, information and instruction. 
Careful attention to this matter, coupled 
with judicious questioning as to what has 


been read each day, has an effect upon the | 


mental .and moral growth of the child, 
which cannot be estimated save by one who 
has watched the development of youthful 
minds while pursuing a well-directed course 
of systematic reading. Good Times. 





——E 
IN WINTER. 
PHENOMENA OF PLANT LIFE.—NO. I. 


BY LEO H. GRINDON. 


HE new year opens very appropriately | 


in the depth of winter, since the com- 
mencement of all things, both in the natural 
and in the moral world, takes place in 
secrecy and seeming darkness. Yet New 
Year’s day is a matter only of the artificial 
division of time. The phenomena of living 
nature which mark the actual progress of 
the year are independent altogether of the 
almanac. 


Long before we exchange our | 
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that have their own anterior history. The 
coy sources of the Nile that have at length 
rewarded enterprise, far back as they lie in 
those sultry African plains, do but represent 
a stage in the life of the immortal stream. 
The forest that has been venerable for ages, 
began in acorns and tiny seeds, whegce de- 
rived even the philosopher can only. guess. 
The shells that inlay the wrinkles on the 
sands—these come tossed up, it may be, 
from some birthplace that human eye has 
never beheld—it is always something in a 
measure accomplished that we obtain; early 
as we commence our search, we always enter 
late—the year has begun before we thought, 
or could be quick enough to watch. So it 
is with the operations of Divine Love. 
Everywhere we are steeped in blessings that 
lie back beyond all memory of beginning, 
or perception of cause. We may learn to 
appreciate more fully,—and understand 
better,—to be more grateful; but for the 


| first flow of them we must ask of the 


kindly greetings, and those happy saluta- | 
| the light of the recipients that we are, is no 


tions and generous wishes of the season 


that signalize the advent of the new year to | 


our firesides—long before this it has been 
New Year’s day to a thousand buds and flow- 
ers, both in field and garden. Delicate 
looms have been set in motion to weave that 
sweet apparel with which, in due time, even 
Solomon, in all his glory, might not com- 


pare. Deep in the hidden chambers of | 


many a root and little bulb have com- 
menced in quiet energy those wonderful 
preparations which, when summer bids wel- 
come, charm our eyes with lovely colors, 
and our nostrils with aromas. In a word, 
though to civilized man it is the frs¢ day of 


the year, to vegetable life it is a period of 


advanced infancy. Rightly to esteem the 
flow of the seasons, we must view them as 
an unbroken sequence of new develop- 
ments. ‘Though one class of appearances 
may come to a close, another rises out of 
it almost before we miss the departing one; 
as on a fair midsummer’s night, almost 
before we have lost the last trails of the re- 
luctant sunset, the calm, still, sweet aurora 
of the new sunrise, peeping over the moun- 
tain tops, enters our hearts like the smile 
of a child. 

In a word, again, we never see deginnings. 
We think we trace rivers to their sources, 
but the first trickles among the moss on the 
mountain-side are collections of water-drops 


— — =— 





‘* morning stars’’ that ‘‘sang together,’’ and 
of the ‘*sons of God’’ that ‘‘ shouted for 
joy.’’ The simplest throb of pleasure that 
swells the soul in connection with the good 
or true, if we will but look at ourselves in 


incident purely of the hour, but a result of 
something our diary does not record; far, 
far away in the heavenly era of earliest boy- 
hood, was sown the seed that brings forth 
that pleasant fruit. 

Take first, as an illustration of this won- 
derful winter-life of plants, the little bulb of 
the common garden crocus. At this season, 
if we have not one at hand to dig out of 
the ground, it is easy to procure an exam- 
ple from any seed store. ‘The bulb itself is 
round, flattened at top and bottom, and 
covered with elegantly-netted brown coats. 
Upon the summit are elevated several white 
spires, plump, hard and pointed, and in 
these, if we dissect carefully, will be found 
all the golden glory that would have been 
unfolded in March and April. The petals 
are there, minute it is true, but in that re- 
spect not inferior, in their degree, to kings 
and princes as they lie in their cradles ; the 
stamens are fully formed, and stand as the 
principal part of the blossom, and round 
about are tiny, spear-like leaves. Every 
cluster is wrapped separately in transparent 
clothing, and over the whole are strong and 
opaque vestments that protect the precious 
rudiments alike from cold and wet. By de- 
grees the spires grow taller; presently they 
burst at the tips, and eventually the foliage 
and yellow vases peep above the ground. 
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The bees are glad when they arrive, and 
visit them alternately with the palm-bloom 
in the hedges, returning from their happy 
labor all besprinkled with the yellow pollen. 
If a few crocus bulbs be placed in a tea 
saucér, with a little cotton-wool as a founda: 
tion, and the saucer be kept constantly sup- 
plied with water, so that the wool shall be 
permanently saturated with wet, the spires 
will open just the same as if in the earth, 
and make even the gloomiest of back sit- 
ting-rooms cheerful at the dreariest season 
of the year, opening their gay corollas one 
after another. ‘To watch them grow day by 
day is alone a cheerful sight. ‘The more we 
can keep ourselves face to face with the sim- 
ple and pretty little things of nature, bring- 
ing them into our parlors, nursing them 
upon our mantel-pieces, making them com- 
panions of our solitude, the more truly do 
we learif to love what is grand and noble in 
the outer world. Improving ideas are not 
got only—nor perhaps so much—from the 
contemplation of waterfalls, mighty moun- 
tains, and extended prospects, as from the 
day-by-day quiet observation of the won- 
derful ways of God in the calling forth of a 
little flower from its nest, and painting it 
with miraculous hues that seem impossible 
to proceed from dull, cold soil. The glory 
of God is to bring order out of confusion, 
peace out of discord, life out of death; and 
nowhere in nature do we see it more beau- 


tifully expressed than in the birth of the | 


silver-mantled flower—a birth that comes 
not through any aid or encouragement from 
man, but apparently of its own free action. 

The yellow crocus is a native of the South 
of Europe, though introduced so long ago 
to Great Britain as to be one of the very old- 
est inhabitants of the garden. Few think, 
perhaps, when surveying its varied loveli- 
ness, how many countries and how many 
years of diligence have contributed to the 
garden; yet there is scarcely a country be- 
neath the sky but has been laid under con- 
tribution, and there is now in England a 
summary of the floral treasures of the whole 
world. ‘The purple crocus, on the other 
hand, is an ancient Briton, counting itself 
as part of the grass of the field—not, in- 
deed, as a common object of the country, 
like the primrose or the daffodil, but as one 
of the select few that aré confined to certain 
spots: Near Nottingham, in March and 
April, the meadows are flooded with its re- 
freshing bloom, and. the flowers, brought 
home in handfuls by the city children, lie 
scattered about the streets as though Nature 
had lostvher way. 
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What the crocus during winter is in the 


| earth, the flower-buds of many trees are 


upon the boughs. These very trees, which 


| to the eye are least provided with flowery 


charms, and which never aspire, even in the 
height of their life, to be more than what 
neutral tints are to the artist—these very 
trees are in winter so rich in wonder, as to 
take rank with the most alluring forms of 
nature. The common hazel-nut in’ mid- 
winter is hung with innumerable gray- green 
clusters; the alder and willow buds swell! with 
leafy effort ; the latter in England often burst 
before Christmas, and disclose their silky 
contents. Everywhere there is the note of 
preparation, and though the cold days and 
colder nights may chill their sap, the move- 
ment is still upwards; Spring is the desire, 
Spring is the promised land; and though the 
fireside may prove more inviting than the 
woodland, and incuriousness may leave 
them all unobserved, no matter; every tree 
moves its steady way, seeking outlets at a 
thousand points; and by-and-by, when a 
tempting afternoon carries our footsteps 
across the meadows, we look round in con- 
gratulation that Spring is beginning, whereas 
in truth it is we who-are just beginning to 
observe. Thus is winter in connection with 
plant-life, if we will only go forth and 
learn, a time of grand assurance to us that 
nothing ever absolutely ceases. The partic- 
ular organs constructed for the performance 
of given functions may collapse and go to 
decay, but the life which acts through them 
never ceases for one instant. Sleep in the 
animal, leaflessness in the plant and tree, 
indicate only that nature is gathering up her 
strength for new movements; that which 
seems cessation is the transit from a weaker 
to a more powerful state. Winter, in fact, 
is the necessity of all beginning, as summer 
of all ripeness and perfection. 

I have often been struck in winter by 
the peculiar beauty, then revealed, in the 
architecture of the oak as compared with 
the poplar, of the elm as compared with 
the larch, and so on, all through the long 
list of the vegetable patriarchs. Winter is 
needed in order that we may have their var- 
ious figures truly disclosed, since m summer 
all is concealed by masses of foliage; and it 
is not the least among the many solaces of 
drear December, that the manly dignity of 
one kind of tree shall be brought into con- 
trast with the feminine gracefulness of an- 
other, and that we shall be reminded by 
these disclosures that truth abides not in 
apparel, but in those inner lineaments of 
things which in the heyday of excitement 
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and pleasure we are apt to forget. In sum- 


mer we overlook; the glory of the world | 


encircles us, and we are content; in the 
summer of life, similarly circled by its 
charms, we are as apt to forget that all is 
passing away; we eat and drink and are 
merry. ‘Thanks, then, be to God, that sec- 
ular pleasures fade as a leaf, that the outsides 
of things are stripped away, and that the 
mournfulness of separation and bereavement 
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come round inevitably, for these are the pro- | 


cesses that place us in the presence of what 
is permanent. As winter in the natural 
world is to the accomplished mind no time 
of gloom, but a period: rather for realizing 
new delights, though possibly tinged with 
seriousness, so winter in the life of the soul 
need bring no despondency or sadness, since 
it is then that we gather our best glimpses 
of immortal truth. 

So in winter have I often been gladdened 
by the sight of the glorious ivy boughs that, 
mantling the aged trunk, wreathe it with 
perennial and shining verdure. When most 
other things are withheld, the ivy, the holly 
tree with its scarlet bracelets, the mistletoe 
loaded with pearls, maintain for us the sweet 
influence of nature—images of indestructibil- 
ity ; and triumphing over darkness and cold, 
are well used to decorate our houses and 
churches at Christmas. There is more than 
appears at first sight in the use of these plants 
for Christmas ornaments. Antiquaries refer 
us to fancies of the ancients, that the sylvan 
deities (themselves purely fabulous beings) 
being frozen out, or at least benumbed, in 
their native woods, were glad to take shel- 
ter, like robins, in the vicinity and beneath 
the roofs of human habitations, and that 


| covered. 
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it may be, but choice and pure, sufficient to 
assure us that Flora never forgets her prime 
duty; and though she may repose awhile, 
provides sweetness for every day. Nothing 
is fairer than the Christmas rose, though not 
a rose in nature. The large white petals 
form elegant concavities, with a tuft of yel- 
low stamens in the centre, after the fashion 
of a little wheat-sheaf, and round ‘about the 
latter is set a ring of green honey-cups, in 
which, even now, scanty nectar may be dis- 
The appearance of these Christ- 
mas flowers, following as they do many of 
late autumn, illustrates beautifully -that al- 
though our seasons in the North are so 
marked, yet, as in the tropics, where the 
procession is continuous, we in England 
have in reality all four periods side by side. 
Nature has so ordered her economy that 
spring, summer, autumn, winter, are all rep- 
resented every week in the year; not neces- 


| sarily in atmospheric phenomena, but in the 


| life-history of trees and plants. 


The little 


| cresses that dot the wheat fields with white 


flowers in March and April have run 
through their summer and closed their au- 
tumn, while to the lilies it is only spring— 


| when the lilies stand white, and tall, and 


fragrant in their queenly pride, the Michael- 
mas daisy and the farewell-summer are only 
bestirring themselves; and these, in their 
departure, are soon forgotten in the chrys- 
anthemums. And so it goes on, life ever 
treading upon the steps of decay, all forces 


| and phenomena summed up in every circle 


in which we may find ourselves. There is 


| no retiring from the presence of Life, any 


these cheerful sprays of evergreens were to | 


give them a kind of welcome, so that they 
might not feel altogether lost and exiled. 
The truth lies probably in the ancient sym- 
bolic use.of trees and shrubs in connection 


with religious faith, on which grounds they | 


were used in pious ceremonies, and placed 
beside the altars, as visible representatives 
of those peculiar blessings which the deity 
to whom they were consecrated was be- 
lieved willing to bestow where reverently 
asked. Our Lord’s coming to the earth in 
the depth of winter, was representative of the 
time when man most needs him; these rich, 
red berries and lustrous leaves of the holly, 
triumphing over the asperities of frost and 
snow, picture beautifully his dominion over 
the powers of darkness, and are life, as it 
were, made visible. 

Nor are evergreens all that greet the eye 
in mid-winter. There are flowers, too, few 


more than, by taking the ‘‘wings of the 
morning,’’ that we may dwell in the ‘‘utter- 
most parts of the earth,’’ we escape from 
the Presence that ruleth all. 
RE 

Ler the reverent teacher ponder these 
facts, and then present them to his pupils 
for the moral, no less than mental, growth of 
all concerned: ‘* Our own day has witnessed 
the first exact measurement of the distance 
of the nearest fixed star, which is twenty-one 
millions of millions of miles. A learned 
calculator has shown, that in the space 
around our solar system there is room in one 
dimension, or one straight line, for twelve 
thousand solar systems; in two dimensions, 
or in one plane, there is room for one 
hundred and thirty millions of solar systems, 
and in an actual sidereal space of three di- 
mensions there is room for one and a half 
million millions of solar systems the size of 
our own. These are the d/ans in the scheme! 
How fearful the thought of such immensity !”’ 
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STATE ASSOCIATION. 


AFTER considerable correspondence and con- 


sultation, the time fixed for the next meeting of | 


the Association at Williamsport is July toth, 
11th, and 12th, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. The general desire of the teachers 
is to hold the meeting as early as possible in the 
annual vacation, and were it not that the 4th of 
July comes on Wednesday, the first week would 
probably have beenchosen. We are glad to be 
able to name the time so far in advance, so that 
Superintendents can arrange their work for the 
summer accordingly, and that the teachers, in 
fixing their plans for the summer vacation, may 
be able to’ take in the Association. 

From information already received weare au- 
thorized to state that the meeting will be one of 
the largest ever held, and that in all probability 
every county will be represented, something 
that has never occurred in the history of the 
Association. 

The programme is to be a strong one, and 
every educational interest will be represented. 
Suggestions to the committee with reference to 
subjects for reports and discussions, if sent to 
the chairman early, will receive due considera- 
tion. We shall have more to say in the next 
number of Zhe Fournal. 

Henry Houck, Ch. Ex. Committee. 
ecarcdeeidlipie 


HE borough of Du Bois, in Clearfield 

county, has declared for supervision. 
Mr. W. S. Luther was commissioned on 
February 6th, as Borough Superintendent 
from January 6, 1883, to the first Monday 
in June, 1884, at a salary of $go0. 





Ar the recent meeting of School Superin- 
tendents, held at Washington, D. C., Penn- 
sylvania was represented by two of her ablest 
officers, Superintendents George J. Luckey, 
of Pittsburgh, and H. S. Jones, of Erie. 


THE series of papers on William Penn ends 
with those which appear in the present 
issue. Begun in April, 1882, they are com- 
prised within the issues of the year. There 
may be those who think that an undue pro- 
portion of space has been occupied by these 
sketches. But so little was known—even 
among the teachers and school officers of the 
State—of him to whom we all oweso much, 
that it seemed proper for the PENNsyLva- 
NIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, in Pennsylvania’s Bi- 
centennial year, to tell this fascinating story, 





| 





whose opening page shows the gallant youth 
in armor, and whose closing chapters tell of 
the broken old man laid finally to rest in 
Jordans’ quiet graveyard. We have done 
what we could towards enlightening the ed- 
ucational public of Pennsylvania upon the 
character and life-work of the great good 
man whom we are ‘proud to revere as the 
Founder of our Commonwealth. 


E. R. Sitt, Professor of English in the 
University of California, has an article in 
the February At/antic on Herbert Spencer’ s 
Theory of Education. ‘The article is a well- 
timed and moderate criticism of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s somewhat over-zealous advocacy of 
scientific in preference to classical training ; 
it contains sound, practical, common sense, 
and cannot fail to benefit the reader. 


Less than two years ago Swarthmore Col- 
lege lay in ruins. It has since been rebuilt, 
and is said to be in every way a better build- 
ing than that destroyed, as well as better 
equipped and furnished. What is especially 
worthy of mention—its debts are all paid. 
Swarthmore is a noble institution, with a 
grand future before it. 


Yunc WING, the second officer in rank 
of the former Chinese mission in Washing- 
ton, and the original promoter of the scheme 
of éducating Chinese boys in the United 
States, is reported to have been appointed 


| chief magistrate of the city of Shanghai. 


He is a Christian and a graduate of Yale 
College, and has an American wife. 


Co. Supt. W. W. Wooprvurr edits, weekly, 
in the Backs county /nte/ligencer, a model 
educational department. The following, to 
his teachers, is from a recent issue: ‘‘ We 
wish to suggest to teachers that lasting im- 
pressions may be made upon the minds of 
their pupils, and much good done, by having 
them commit to memory and copy a good 
maxim or motto each day. One might be 
placed on the board every morning ang 
learned by all the larger pupils. There 
might be a review every evening of the 
sentiments learned during the week, thus 
making them familiar as household words. 
With the hope of aiding some teachers who 
may be disposed to adopt this suggestion, 
we will, for a brief period, furnish five mot- 
toes or maxims each week, which teachers 
can use, unless they haVe others that they 
prefer.’’ 
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Mucu of the present efficiency of the 
Girard trust is due to the care and fidelity 


with which it has been administered by the | 


Board of City Trusts. This trust, be- 
queathed to Philadelphia by the liberal tes- 
tator, was not so large in the beginning, but 
careful management and the natural increase 
in the value of the estate donated have 
made it the richest charitable institution in 
this country, and perhaps in any country. 
We learn from Superintendent Kirkpatrick 
that the estate at present consists of Girard 
College itself, with the surrounding grounds 
and buildings. These are valued at $2,888,- 
974-88. There are besides houses, stores, 
wharves and farms in Philadelphia, assessed 
at $3,734,900. There is other real estate 
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‘“‘ However easily blooming every man may 
open towards the sky, he is yet drawn down by 
a root into the dark, fast earth.” 

‘The school house of the young soul does not 
consist merely of lesson-and-lecture-rooms, but 
also of the school grqund, the sleeping room, 
the eating room, the play-ground, the staircase, 
and of every place.”’ 

“Boys when approaching near to manhood 
show the least affection, the most love of tcas- 
ing, the greatest destructiveness, the most self- 
ishness and cold-heartedness ; just as the cold- 
ness of the nightincreases two-fold shortly before 
the rising of the sun.”’ 


In a list of accented words given in our 


| last issue—which, by the way, did not pass 


| absurd mistakes occur: 


in various counties of the State, principally | 


coal lands, assessed at over eleven million 
dollars, but whose real market value is per- 
haps fully fifteen millions. There are now 
supported and educated 1,100 orphan chil- 
dren at the expense of the Girard estate, 
while 432 applications are on file awaiting 
admittance. The income during the past year 
amounted to more than a million of dollars, 
of which the expenses of the college were 
about half a million, and the costs of sus- 
taining the estate itself about as much more. 





THE series of papers upon the ‘ Phe- 
nomena of Plant Life,’’ which begins in the 
present issue, will be continued through 
several numbers of Zhe Journal. ‘They are 
by Leo H. Grindon, a noted English bot- 
anist and naturalist, who sees deeper than 
the surface of things, and is such a reverent 
student of nature as we thoroughly enjoy. 


under the eye of the Editor—three or four 
The verb ‘‘ com- 
ment’’ should, of course, be accented on 
the first syllable ; ‘‘ context,’’ ‘‘ exile,’’ and 
‘* precedent’’ are all nouns in the sentences 
where they occur, and have the same accent ; 
while the word ‘‘ excuse,’’ whether noun or 
verb, is always accented on the last syllable. 
The list was clipped from an exchange, and 
put hurriedly to press without being carefully 
read. Will the reader, if interested in the 
matter, please turn to page 319, where these 
words occur, and cross them out or place 
the accent properly ? 


THE chaplain of the Southern Illinois 
penitentiary, Rev. F. L. Thompson, tells the 


| old story, as follows, in his report to the 


Differing somewhat in character from those | 


of the ‘ Fairyland of Science’’ series just 
closed, they are similar in spirit, and we be- 
speak for them careful perusal fron» month 
to month. The, earnest reader finds, after 
contact with such a thoughtful observer, 
that he has made some permanent gain. 
He will not forget Grindon. 


THE following thoughts for teachers are 
gathered from the fertile pages of Jean 
Paul Richter : 

“ All teaching is warming in(éo /ife rather than 
sowing.” 

“The child is not to be educated for the pre- 
sent—for this is done without our aid unceasingly 
and powerfully—but for the remote future, and 
often in opposition to the immediate future.” 

“Let the boy and girl run, climb, throw, 
build, bear heat and cold.” 

“In play and for pleasure, you cannot speak 
teo much with childreh; nor in punishing or 
teaching them, too little.”’ 


Legislature concerning the causes of crime ; 
“*T have read every available thing oncrime, 
its causes and cure ; on prisons, their disci- 
pline, etc. I have talked freely with the con- 
victs as to their early lives, their home influ- 
ences, their early opportunities, and their 
habits, and have come to the conclusion 
that there are two prime causes of crime— 
the want of proper home influence in child- 
hood, and the lack of thorough, well-disci- 
plined education in early life. Of the first, 
there areat least five classes—those who never 


| knew 2‘home ; those who lost parents, one 


or both, while young ; those who had vicious 
homes; those who ran away from home in 
the formation period of life ; and those who 
were over-indulged in their homes. .Of the 
second there are those who never went to 


| school ; those who went but little ; and those 


who played truant, or were idle and refrac- 
tory in school. The lack of this early in- 
fluence and training at home, and of this 
discipline and training at school, has left 
the individuals morally and mentally weak, 
the easy subjects of bad habits, vicious appe- 
tites, and designing men. These drift into 
the tide of bad associations, trashy and then 
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vicious reading, to places of carnal amuse- 
ments, to saloons, houses of ill-fame, to the 
society of the vulgar and criminal, to the 
committing of crime—small at first, but bold 
at last—and then into the penitentiary.’’ 


ee 


WEST POINT ACADEMY. 





‘THE report of results of the January ex- 

amination at West Point, showsa larger 
percentage of cadets found deficient from 
Pennsylvania than from any other State. 
This should not be the fact, and would not, 
were proper care exercised in making ap- 
pointments from our various Congressional 
districts. 

The plan of competitive examination has 
been adopted in a number of districts, and 
is deservedly growing in favor. “If Super- 
intendents in all parts of the State would 
make note of the time when vacancies occur 
in the representation at the Academy from 
their districts, and consult their Congress- 
men in regard to the matter of competitive 


examination in which physical as well as | 
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general scholarship, as he does in physique, 
above that of any college in the country. 
By a good course in literature no one will 


| understand us to mean mere technical gram- 
| mar or rhetoric, as found in any given text- 


book, but the actual study of the works of 
the masters, under belles-lettres scholars 
competent to give proper instruction® 

It is the desire of Professor Andrews, 
in charge of this department, to make all 
possible improvement in if. In proportion 


| as he may succeed in doing this will he re- 


intellectual fitness should be considered, they | 


would keep our quota at West Point filled 
with cadets of ability and energy. 

The last graduating class numbered, if we 
remember, some thirty-seven cadets ; the cost 
.of the institution for that year was upwards of 
$350,000; so that each graduate represerited 
for the year an outlay of nearly ten  thous- 
and dollars! This sum would be greatly 
reduced were cadets more carefully ap- 
pointed, so that they could pass through the 
entire course and thus double the number of 
graduates, since the organization for acade- 
mic and military training is practically the 
same whether the number under instruction 
be two hundred and fifty or four hundred. 

West Point is admitted to be the finest 
mathematical school in the country. Its 
English course is, however, defective, in 
that the actual study of literature is ignored 
to such a degree that no cadet is likely to 
ac~ -re at the Academy—from acquaintance 
wii. their works—any enthusiasm for the 
great poets and prose writers who have en- 
riched the thought of the world. No col- 
lege in the United States gives, or has facil- 
ities for giving, closer individual training ; 
and if the rigidly accurate work of the sec- 
tion room were properly supplemented by 
the higher culture of a good course in liter- 
ature, and one or two other subjects essential 
to a liberal education—extending the course 
to five years, if necessary—the average 
graduate from West Point would stand in 








ceive, as he will deserve, the thanks of future 
graduates from the Academy. 


> 


THE SEEING EYE. 


HE book of Nature is open to all. It 

abounds with lessons suited to every 
recipient power of the human soul—lessons 
of love and wisdom, ever widening before 
the vision of him who “hath eyes to see.’’ 
How many of us, however, use it as little 
children do their picture-books, rapidly 
turning the pages, and, when the novelty 
of what reaches the eye is gone, casting it 
aside as too common for further regard ! 

The air we breathe, the light which sur- 
rounds us, the sounds we hear, the myriad 
forms of things, coming and going in per- 
petual change, are all every-day matters, 
recognized for the moment and nothing 
more, unless, forsooth, some pressing ma- 
terial want or business makes necessary a 
more careful and constant study. A stone- 
mason may distinguish between slate and 
limestone; a carpenter, between pine and 
oak ; a ditcher, between sand and blue clay ; 
a farmer, between garlic and wheat; but 
even here the difference is a matter of mere 
surface recognition, depending more upon 
that which vanishes than upon that which 
remains. In other words, the reason of the 
world, the laws which uphold and unify the 
manifold and vanishing phenomena, not 
being grasped or even thought of, the forms 
of things only pass before the vision as so 
many strange and in fact unsolved hiero- 
glyphics. 

The boy, or man even, may stand and 
gaze with wonder at a train of cars rushing 
past him with its thundrous roar, who never 
for a moment has realized how the whole 
earth on which he treads is spinning on its 
axis, and whirling around the sun, and, with 
it, rushing toward other suns, whither as yet 
unknown, with a velocity which baffles con- 
ception even. He sees it not, for his eye 
sweeps not to the horizon of rising and set- 
ting suns. He hears it not, for its music is 
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for other ears. 
a thought of it, that he may not go through 
life both blind and deaf? 

Again, the boy, or man even, may visit 
some great factory, and amid the incessant 
rattle of wheels and shuttles, gaze astonished 
to see the polished and variegated fabric 
unwied itself from a hundred looms, figyge 
matching figure, and color blending with 
color, as though the machinery itself were 
instinct with life and reason; and yet, the 
same boy or man may never have realized 
how out of the dark earth, hour by hour, 
the mosses and ferns and grasses and shrubs 
and trees are woven, figure matching figure, 
and color blending with color, in variety 
infinite and in glory unutterable. He sees 
it not, although he 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon, 


He hears it not, for there is neither rattle 
of wheels nor whirring of spindles. He 
heeds it not, save as it may minister to his 
fleshly needs. 
thought of it? How can we wasense his 
senses, that he may penetrate beyond the 
merely vanishing pictures of things? 

In the olden time, when the eye was un- 
aided by telescope or microscope, and when 
the physical sciences were almost unknown, 
seers did live who felt that beneath the sur- 
face of things there are invisible powers, 


How can we arouse him to’ | 
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How can we arouse him toa | 
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‘EDUCATE OR PERISH.”’ 


PERIL OF THE REPUBLIC IN THE ILLITERACY 
OF MILLIONS—DUTY OF THE GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


SG very grave question which is’ pre- 


sented below by Gen’! S. C. Armstrong, 
President of the Hampton (Va.) School for 
Colored and Indian Children, in a recent 
communication to the Philadelphia Press, 
is of the utmost national importance. 
Thoughtful men in all parts of the country 
are giving earnest attention to the subject of 
illiteracy, as it looms up so formidably on 
the census tables of the South. The near 
future may well be anticipated with dread, 
unless measures be promptly taken by our 
National Legislature to grapple with this 
threatening danger. There are probably 
in the South to-day more than two million 
voters who can neither read nor write, most 
of whom have never given a thought to the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
And this immense mass of ignorance, black 


and white alike, is rapidly increasing its 
| dread proportions. 


gnomes within the earth and fairies in mossy | 


banks, nymphs and fauns and satyrs in the 
woods, Oberon and Titania and their nim- 
ble troop. 


Then Prospero had neither | 


buried his broken staff, nor drowned his | 


book. But now the imagination is out- 


rivalled by the very facts themselves. No | devoting much attention 


flower or flower-feeding bee fails to reveal a | strong : 
mystery awakening wonder and inspiring | | ’ 


investigation. No beam of light or drop 
of water fails to challenge our thought, and 
yield us its thousand lessons. Step by step, 
whichever side we take, we are led into 


realms unknown, whose outlines of glory | 


we only see as from afar, glowing through 
clouds. 

How shall we arouse our youth to the 
thought of this? How give them the first 
moving impulse, the first wondering glance, 
the first thrill of investigating love? I speak 
not now of technical science itself, but of 


the capacity for inquiry, that unsensing of | 


the senses, which shall fill both eye and ear 
with the attention of intelligence, which 
shall cast off the wearying burden of mere 


pictures, and bring in upon the soul the | 


awakening consciousness that the universe 


is filled with a wisdom and love which are | 


divine. 


The generous gift of the late Mr. Slater, 
with other bequests, places some twelve 
million dollars at the disposal of the South 
for educational purposes. This must be 
supplemented by appropriations from the 
United States Treasury. The Blair bill, ap- 
propriating $10,000,000 for five years to ed- 
ucate the illiterate throughout the country, 
should take precedence even of the tariff 
legislation to which Congress is properly 
Says Gen. Arm- 


In the February number of the /ofular 
Science Monthly am article appeared entitled 
‘‘ The African in the United States,”’ which, if 
its facts and deductions are accurate, gives food 
for thought to the white population of our 
Southern States, and, ret should sound the 
note of alarm through our entire country. Pro- 
fessor Gilliam, the writer of the article, shows 
that at the present rate of increase the blacks in 
the Southern States will, in the year Ig00, num- 
ber 12,000,000, andif the rate of progression is 
not interfered with, will, in the year 1980, have 
increased to 192,000,000, as against a white pop- 
ulation (at the same date) of 336,000,000. 

These figures I admit, and admit as a terrible 
shadow looming up in our national future. Pro- 
fessor Gilliam’s deduction that there is no relief 
for us except in the colonization of the colored 
race, 1 deny. It is certainly impracticable, and 
if the conditions are candidly studied, will be 
seen, I believe, to be unnecessary. What are 
to-day the conditions upon which depend the 
future of the colored, and, therefore, of the 
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white race, in our Southern States? The 400,- 
000 negroes who were brought over as slaves 
number already 6,500,000, and are increasing 
at the rate of 35 per cent. in ten years, while 
the natural increase of the whites for the same 
time is but 20 per cent. and the increase by im- 
migration g per cent. Up to the day of their 
emancipation, the slaves had been denied the 
education of books and school-houses, but had 
received a more effective tuition from contact 
and association with a superior race. Slavery, 
in spite of its evils, was a power working in the 
line of development. It was in effect a frater- 
nal system for a race of grown-up children, and 
with all its tyranny and wrong was in the main 
more kindly than the North has supposed. I 
base this assertion on the fact that the blacks 
were, during the war, almost without exception 
loyal to their masters absent in the confederate 
army, and, upon our experience in the Hamp- 
ton school, where we have the written biogra- 
phies of over 1000 students, not six per cent. of 
whom makecomplaint of harsh treatment in the 
past. The terrible stories of a few show that 
they have good memories. 

Emancipation Day, 1863, found our four mil- 
lions of blacks a comparatively intelligent, 
English-speaking race, better able to take care 
of themselves than were the men who owned 
them. As events have shown, they were sur- 
prisingly self-reliant and quick to understand 
the change in their condition. Their adapta- 
bility has proven so great that the result is only 
indicated by the fact that they have hardly 
thrown a pauper upon the country: From. all 
their infirmity and disease and destitution there 
comes up to-day but one cry, and that not the 
demand of an impoverished or pauperized race 
for the means to satisfy their bodily needs, but 
the equally legitimate demand for education 
for themselves and their children, which the 
nation has thus far denied them. Slavery, in 
God's hands, did a work which we do not yet 
appreciate, in one sense a direct mission work, 
which produced directly and indirectly half a 
million of negro Christians. These lived up to 
what they knew: their morality was to be meas- 
ured by the standard set them by the “ superior 
race." Their religion was the outcome of deep 
emotional natures, and its demonstrativeness 
“cushiorred,”’ so to speak, the heavy burdens 
they were called upon to bear. But the twenty 
years that have elapsed sihce their freedom was 
given them have materially altered the point of 
view. The religion which sufficed for them is 
fatal to their present growth; the morality 
which had a strong foundation in the old days 
of pressure, when God was very near and very 
real, is to-Gay unstable. “There are no longer 
any disabilities ; they can obey the Ten Com- 
mandments if they choose; they have new re- 
sponsibilities, and it must be remembered there 
is no stand-still in morals: it is forward or back- 
ward. 

I am convinced that there are now thou- 
sands, if not millions, of blacks in the South 
who are, beyond question, on the “ down 
grade."’ In Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and sections of other states, 





where the whites and blacks are more equally 
mingled, and where the latter have had more 
done for them, there are many signs of progress: 
children are at school and homesteads have 
multiplied. But in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, parts of South Carolina~—in fact all through 
the great belt of “ black country’’—there are 
vast masses of negroes imbruted by ignorance, 
lying in darkness almost as dense as the African 
heathenism from which they sprung, and hardly 
conscious of their degradation. The South is 
the home of at least a million of these illiterate 
blacks and another million of white illiterates, 
all voters, and as such holding the balance of 

litical power as against the eight million intel- 
igent voters in the land. This means, then, 
that the future of the Republic is in the hands 
of men who cannot read or write. Their prob- 
able line of action is shown by the fact that the 
negro vote of Virginia went for readjustment, 
that of Tennessee for full payment, of their re- 
spective State debts. In neither case were the 
negro voters able to think out their course : they 
simply followed their leaders. Men who can- 
not read the votes they cast, amd who know 
no opinions but those of the stump, are taking 
their share in the ruling of the nation, and 
measurably controlling its destiny. The dan- 
ger is palpable ; it hardly needs a prophetic eye 
to forecast that the rapid numerical increase of 
the colored race will, in equal proportion, mul- 
tiply the difficulties which are already alarming 
all of us who are brought face to face with them. 

It is evident to us, too, that in the direct line 
of national duty lies our only hope of averting 
the evil which presses close upon us. We gave, 
twenty years ago, the ballot to the ex-slave, and 
with the most short-sighted injustice have ever 
since practically denied him the light by which 
to read either his ballot or his Bible. Private 
charity has given $12,000,000 to fit the negro for 
civilization, which is literally but ‘‘a drop in the 
bucket." The South has done its best. but to- 
day is not able to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for even the increase of the colored and 
white population. The work is, and must be 
left for the National Government; and the bill 
now before Congress, providing $10,000,000 a 
year for five years, to educate illiterates, especi- 
ally those of the Southern States, is the bulwark 
which must protect us from this terrible assault 
of an ignorant, irresponsible, and rapidly in- 
creasing population. 

Unfortunately, the fate of this bill is as yet 
uncertain. From one cause and another its 
immense importance is not appreciated by our 
legislators, and yet most thinking men, familiar 
with existing conditions in the South, feel that 
the nation’s fate hangs in the balance. 

Our fourteen years’ experience in the Hamp- 
ton School has convinced us of the capacity of 
the negro for improvement. Both men and 
women of the race have nobly responded to 
their opportunities, and money cannot be better 
spent than fh giving them the chance which 
they cannot create for themselves. 

It is impossible within the limits of a news- 
paper article to attempt to meet the arguments 
advanced by Professor Gilliam. I can do no 
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more than briefly state the resylt of my obser- 
vations and those of the teachers and trained 
observers with whom I have worked. We are 
convinced of the possibility of lifting the negro 
to the level of his political responsibility. We 
believe, in short, that if theymeans are supplied 
in time, this dangerous “increase’’ can be so 
trained as to become no longer a threatening 
factor in our national life, but rather a sturdy 
element in its healthy development. But it is 
folly to deny that the whole matter is far be- 
yond the reach of individuals. It is of the 
nation and for the nation. Upon our legisla- 
tors rests a tremendous weight, but what the 
people demand the legislators must perform, 
and as yet, even from Professor Gilliam's point 
of view, the power to avert their own annihila- 
tion rests with the white people of the country. 
Too much cannot be al ee to the importance 
of their speedy and wise action in this direction 
— it is not too late, but there is no time to lose. 
S. C. ARMSTRONG. 
Hampton, Va., Feb. 5, 1883. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


N the collection of material for the im- 

portant work on the ‘‘ History of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania,’’ upon which Dr. 
Wickersham is now engaged, valuable as- 
sistance can be rendered by persons who 
have in their possession, or have access to, 
old text-books or educational records of the 


era preceding the adoption of the Common 


School System.* Will any reader please 
answer the following inquiries ? 


Can any of the readers of THE SCHOOL | 


JOURNAL answer one or all of the following 
questions ; 


1. Who were the authors and publishers of | 


the “ Western Calculator,” the ‘' United States 
Speller,” and the “ American Primer,” text- 
books formerly used largely in our schools, and 
when and where they were published ? 

2. When and where were Byerly's Spelling 
Book and Gough's Arithmetic published, and 
what is known of the authors? 

3. Who were the authors of the German 
Primers or A B C Books used in the German 
schools before the adoption of the Common 
School system, and where were they pub- 
lished ? 

4. The famous old teacher, Ludwig Hécker, 
at Ephrata, Lancaster county, published cer- 
tain school books in German before the Revolu- 
tionary war. Can any one give information 
concerning their titles or contents ? 

Any one having information concerning these 
matters will greatly oblige the undersigned by 
forwarding it to.him at Lancaster; or any one 
having in his possession a copy of the books 
named, or any text-book used in Pennsylvania 
schools during the last century, will do him a 
great favor by forwarding it to him. If the re- 
quest be made, it will be returned. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
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THE BAY STATE SCHOOLS. 


HE new Governor of Massachusetts, His 

Excellency Benjamin F. Butler—as the 
official title has it—handles the common 
school question in his inaugural address in 
a manner unusual in that staid old Common- 
wealth. He has evidently given the subject 
careful investigation, and presents his case 
fortified by statistics. But even here he is 
manifest in hi€“great character as a special 
pleader. We give some extracts from his 
remarks on ‘‘ Education :”’ 


Massachusetts has claimed, and justly, as large 
a proportionate expenditure of money on the ed- 
ucation of her children as any other State in the 
Union. From the long continuance of her gov- 
ernment, the substantial stability and compact- 
ness of her population, the influence of this vast 
expenditure upon the education of her people, 
if efficiently and properly administered, should 
appear a more extended, as well as higher 
educational standard of her citizens. Such re- 
sult is especially necessary to her people, because 
she has by constitutional enactment made read- 
ing and writing a pre-requiste to suffrage. I as- 
sume that all will agree that the instruction to be 
furnished by the State, derived from the resources 
and taxation of all, should be equally for the 
benefit of all. Any system of education which 
takes from such fund, belonging to all, for the 
special education of a few, which is not and 
can not be’given to all, is a misappropriation. 

There are two States in the Union—lIowa and 
California—which appropriated for 1880, more 
money fer capita for education than Massachu- 
setts. It appears by the report of the commis- 
sioner of education for 1880, thatthe State of lowa 
expended for education the total sum of $5,621,- 
248 ; and that Massachusetts expended the sum of 
$5,156,731. The population of Iowa was 1,624,- 
619; the population of Massachusetts was 1,783,- 
o085—not far from equal. In 1880 the native- 
born population of Iowa above ten years was 
926,301. The native-born population of Massa- 
chusetts above ten years was 1,005,576. Or, 
lowa had 75 plus per cent of such native-born 
population, while Massachusetts had 70 plus per 
cent., or 5 per cent. less than Iowa. 

Now the illiteracy of Massachusetts, 7. ¢., those 
of ten years and upwards who could not read, 
was by the same census 5.3 per Cent.; and the 
illiteracy of Iowa by the same census was 2.4 
per cent., or 2.9 per cent. less than Massachu- 
setts. This difference of illiteracy as against Mas- 
sachusetts in the comparison between her and 
Iowa cannot be accounted for from the fact that 
Massachusetts had more foreign population, be- 
cause the excess of our foreign populatlon was 
only 5 per cent. over Iowa, which would only 
reduce the per cent. of illiteracy in favor of lowa 
and against Massachusetts 2.32 percent. What 
distinguishing difference is there in the systems 
| of education of the two States in their admin- 
istration? Iowa, of the $5,621,000 expended 
for educational purposes, expended only 











$2,901,948 for salaries, including superinten- 
dents ; while Massachusetts, of $5,150,000, ex- 
pended $4,494,225 for salaries for teachers, 
including expenditure for apparatus and school- 
books. Cost to lowa fer capita of her school 
population, $8.17; Massachusetts, $14.91. lowa 
paid an average of $31.16 per month for male, 
and $26.28 for female teachers. Massachusetts 
paid an average of $67.54 per month for male, 
and $30.59 for female teachers. One noticeable 
fact will appear from these figures : that notonly 
is the percentage of illiteracy less in the State 
where thesalaries of teachers are less, but while 
the amount paid for salaries and other expenses 
in Massachusetts has been steadily increasing 
for years, the percentage of illiteracy has not 
decreased with equal step. * , 
Notwithstanding all boasts of what we had 
been led to believe was rightful of our school 
system and schools ; in spite of the learning and 
culture of Massachusetts ; of our enormous out- 
lay—more in proportion than any of the other 
States, save two, oneof which, California, is more 
illiterate than we are in percentage—Massachu- 
setts has agreater percentage of her citizeng who 
are illiterate, 7. ¢., above the age of ten years, 
who cannot read, than the States of Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas. 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, ‘Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wisconsin, so 
that she is the nineteenth State in the illiteracy 
of her populatlon of the thirty-eight. ° ° 
I believe that the best teachers are wanted for 
the lower grade schools, and that a woman who 
can teach successfully such schools does the 
most service to the State, and ought to be cor- 
respondingly paid therefor. Not till after the 
children of the whole people are furnished with 


opportunities to have the rudiments at least of | 


an education, such as will best fit them for the 
position they must occupy—and the statistics 
show that gI plus per cent. of them have gone 
from school to their avocations in life at the age 
of fifteen—should the higher branches of educa- 
tion.be given to any, and when given, equally 
to all, only so far as they can be afforded within 
the limits of proper, nay, generous taxation. * * 

FHlonorable Senators, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives: What is the practical 
solution of the educational question? Take the 
matter into your own hands. You are practical 
men. You know what kind of an education the 
people need and ought to have. Restrict the 
branches taught in the primary schools by law, 
specifically to spelling, reading, writing, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geography, history—preferably 
of the United States—and require that these 
shall be taught upon the same system, to the 
same ‘grade of scholars, in every common school 
in the Commonwealth. When the scholar can 
show by an examination that he is well grounded 
in the elementary English branches, then let 
him be admitted to a school of higher grade, 
where line-drawing for industrial purposes shall 
be taught, book-keeping, algebra, geometry, the 
rudiments of the Latin and French languages, 
chemistry, physics, with natural philosophy in a 
rudimental degree ; and there a common-school 
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education should stop. When by this system of 
schools we have brought Massachusetts from 
her present position to be the first State in the 
Union in the reading and writing of her citizens, 
there will be somebody here, doubtless, more 
competent to advise what is best to be done. 


ceed ee — 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms.—Supt. Sheely: Our schools are all in 
operation and, with few exceptions, doing good work. 
There is a decided improvement in the attendance of 
pupils, many being ambitious nct to miss a day dur- 
ing the term. I regret to say, however, that thus far 
directors have not been visiting the schools as much 
as usual, owing, as they explain, to an unusual press 
of farm work consequent upon the lateness of the 
seasons last year. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: An interesting local 
institute was held in the town of Woodbury, January 
12th and 13th, and'was well attended by the teachers 
of that part of the county. The schools, in most 
parts of the county, are doing quite well, but in some 
districts, in which the salaries were too low to retain 
the teachers of last year, and in which the schools 
are now in charge of young and inexperienced 


| teachers, there is considerable trouble. In many 


parts of the county, there is a general want felt by 
the most intelligent people, for better school accom- 
modations. The houses and furniture are wearing 
out and becoming unfit for use. King district is the 
only one in which there is a district institute, and 
Bedford township is the only district in which the 


| secretary is employed as district superintendent. 


Berks.—Supt. Keck: New houses were built in 
Amity, Earl, Penn, and Washington. These are all 
first-class buildings except the one in Earl, and with 


| the same exception, are fitted with excellent furniture. 


Maidencreek renovated two buildings so entirely that 


| they might be called new. They are properly fur- 


nished. Douglass furnished one building with patent 
furniture. Washington, Ontelaunee, Centre, and 
Maxatawney, furnished their schools with reading 
charts. The local institute at Boyertown was at- 
tended by 39 teachers and about 500 citizens; that 
at Bernville, by 44 teachers and about 300 citizens. 
At the Leesport meeting we enrolled 62 teachers, 
notwithstanding the inclement weather. About 300 
citizens attended, H.S. Eckert, Esq’, Deputy Supt. 
Houck, Dr. Schaeffer,and Prof. Young, rendered 
excellent service. We also held 2 good meeting at 
Treichlersville, January 27th. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: Schools generally are 
doing well. Three teachers, at the suggestion of the 
superintendent, have resigned. A few others are 
not, in any reasonable degree, successful. Teachers 
are scarce, and it is well-nigh impossible to fil 
vacancies when they occur. 

BuTLER.—Supt. Murtland: In many of the schools 
visited this month the good work done at the county 
institute is manifest. Some of our teachers have no 
ability to adapt methods, and hence go on in the old 
way. Good methods will secure good results only 
so far as teachers have the ability to apply them. 
Diphtheria has materially lessened the attendance in 
the school of Butler borough. Two families have 
each lost four children. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: Millville will have a 
substantial brick building ready for next term. Rich- 
land and Barr have each repaired one house during 
the present term, and the former will build a new 
one in the Spring. We have evidence of progress in 
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building school-houses; all the new ones are fur- 
nished with patent desks, and a number of others 
will be similarly supplied next year. Our country 
districts are beginning to see that they too can afford 
to have*good houses and good furniture. We have 
many teachers who are doing good work in the 
school-room, and believe that substantial progress 
will be made during the year. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Our institute resulted in 
waking up many of our people to a more active in- 


terest in the welfare of the schools; and many of | 


the teachers are introducing better methods and 
showing a more earnest spirit in their work. 
CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: Local institutes 
have been held at Lumber and Wallaceton during 
the month with good results. The school 
Penn township have parchased new furniture for all 
their school-houses. Messrs. B. C. Youngman and 
Matt. Savage will conduct a summer normal school 
at Clearfield; ex-County Supt. J. A. Gregory, one at 
New Washington; Prof. J. M. Foster, one at Osce- 
ola; W.S. Luther, one at Du Bois; and E. G. Hays, 
one at Kylertown. 
CLINTON.—Supt. Magee : 
all the schools in the county. The work done by 
out teachers, as a class,/is very satisfactory. Some 
of the schools are overcrowded. Progress is being 
made in all respects. Old dilapidated school-houses 
are fast being replaced by good, substantial and com- 
fortable buildings. The county institute was a de- 
cided success. Many of the teachers said it was the 
best ever held’ in the county. Our main instructors 
were Doctors Higbee and French, and Prof. Little. 
CRAWFORD.—Supt. Chamberlain: District Insti- 
tutes and Teachers’ Associations are held regularly 
in most’ of the districts, and nearly all the teachers 
of the county avail themselves of their benefits. 
The patrons of the “ Ellis School’’ in Mead town- 
ship have set an example worthy of imitation. Last 
year, after the completion of their new brick school- 
house, a day was appointed for the people of the 
district to assemble for the purpose of grading the 
lot, each family at the same time bringing a tree of 
their own selection, and planting it upon the school 
grounds. Thus the little grove of young trees— 
maple, hickory, elm, etc.—binds the school interests 
of the people of that neighborhood in one common 
bond, since each has a special share to look upon as 
his own. . 
DavrHiIn.—Supt. McNeal: Lofal institutes were 
held during the month at Millersburg, Hummels- 
town, and Berrysburg. 


I have visited nearly 


The attendance was good. 
Educational meetings were held in Washington, 
Mifflin, Conewago, and Uniontown districts. A 
healthy educational interest was manifested in all of 
these meetings. 

DELAWARE.—Supt. Stewart: We are compelled 
to chronicle the death of Nellie Schoefield, one of our 
teachers. She had devoted about nine years of her 
life and her best energies to the work of teaching, 
and was called to her reward in the midst of her 
labors. 

ELK.—Supt. Dixon: Industrial drawing is being 
successfully taught in the schools of Benzinger. The 
central graded school of the same district has lately 
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board of 


been supplied by the school board with a set of 


Appleton’s Encyclopedia and other books. New 
patent furniture is being placed in the school-houses 
of Spring Creek. 

ERIE.—Supt. Twining: A circulating institute 
was held at Middleboro, during this month, which 
was attended by about eighty. The exercises were 
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highly instructive and very entertaining. Special 
attention was given to primary work, morals and 
manners, which made a good impression on the 
teachers and others in attendance. 

J&FFERSON.—-Supt. Kelly: The school attend- 
ance this winter has beeh exceedingly good. Most 
of our &’chools move along with the regularity of 
clock work. A few cases of insubordination on the 
part of pupils, and two or three failures on the part 
of teachers, have been reported. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Two very successful 
joint local institutes were held—one at Slatington, by 
superintendents and teachers of Carbon, Lehigh, and 
Northampton counties—the other, at Siegfried’s 
Bridge, Northampton county, by superintendents and 
teachers of Lehigh and Northampton. Eighty 
teachers attended the former, and sixty the latter. 
Both. were well attended by friends of education in 
general. The exercises were interesting and instruc- 
tive. This closed a series of seven local institutes 
for our county. All the schools, with few excep- 
tions, are in successful operation. They are well 
attended. Efforts are being made to have all the 
schools examined toward the close of the present 
term. 

LycoMING.—Supt. Riddell: During the month 
eight local institutes were held in as many different 
districts. At these meetings competitive contests are 
usually held in reading, spelling, rapid addition, pro- 
nunciation, penmanship, and map-drawing. Much 
interest was manifested. During the day sessions 
teachers conducted class drills in the various branches 
of study, while the evening sessions were devoted to 
reading of papers, essays, etc., and to discussing 
school questions. The regular monthly meeting of 
the “ Exchange’’ was held on the last Saturday of 
the month. The meeting was very well attended, 
over one-third of the teachers in the county being 
present. 

McKEAn.—Supt. Campbell: The third meeting of 
our county association was held during this month. 
The attendance was smaller than usual, but the in- 
terest was good and bespeaks for our leading teachers 
a determination to make the association a success. 
The directors of Bradford township have organized 
a District Institute. Wetmore district has the only 
brick school-house in the county, and Norwich the 
only house ventilated on scientific principles. 

MiFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: Four local insti- 
tutes were held during the month—in Derry, Lewis- 
town, McVeytown, and Milroy. These meetings 
were well attended. The work was practical, and a 
healthy public sentiment was manifest. I have visited 
all the schools in the county but seven, and am glad 
to note progress in most of them. 

Montour.—Supt. Derr: Our County Institute, 
held the first week in January, was a success in all 
respects. All the teachers except five were present, 
and gave interested attention throughout the sessions. 
The general attendance was limited only by the ca- 
pacity of the halls in which the meetings were held— 
many going away unable to get seats. The instruc- 
tion given was pleasant, practical and profitable. I 
have visited all the schools once, many twice, and 
find very general satisfaction. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: My Jan- 
uary visitation was not encouraging. The cause was 
the fact of poor attendance, resulting from sickness, 
chiefly measles. Very generally I found the teachers 
working diligently and effectively. In many cases I 
saw the methods presented at the County Institute 
put into successful operation. The Institute was the 
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best ever held in the county. I notice the influence 
of it upon both teachers and directors in all parts of 
the county. Several local institutes are contem- 
plated. 

PERRY.—Supt. Flickinger: Our system of monthly 
reports from the teachers, in. the form of reviews or 
examinations, is certainly causing a discussion and 
consideration of school questions, and is thus mater- 
ially aiding to bring about the agitation necessary to 
arouse public sentiment. Permanent good must fol- 
low from such agitation. Three district institutes 
have been held, viz: Blain, Ickesburg and Newport. 
The people’s interest in the schools is manifest from 
the large attendance. The clergymen have greatly 
aided us at these meetings. Our schools are pro- 
gressing, but many of the teachers complain of the 
irregularity of the pupils’ attendance. 

PoTTeR.—Supt. Buckbee: During the past two 
months we have held six local institutes, and one 
meeting of the County Teachers’ Association. Con- 
sidering the means of travel in this county, these 
meetings were well attended. They mean much 
more than merely a district institute, as the teachers 
of several districts attend, some of them coming 
twenty miles or more. The spirit of inquiry mani- 
fested is very gratifying. The day sessions are de- 
voted to considering what education really is, the 
part teachers take in it, and the best methods of doing 
their part. In the evenings we discuss some practical 
school question, in which we desire to interest the 
people, such as “the continuous term,” “ boarding 
around,”’ ‘‘ grading the wages,”’ etc. In these dis- 
cussions, directors and citizens take an active part. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Moyer: I have just completed 
my first round of visitation to the schools, and find 
them improved in various ways, particularly by the 
furnishing of needed facilities. Of the 113 teachers 
twenty-four are teaching their first term. With but 
few exceptions the schools are doing well. Teachers 
D. S. Thursby and W. A. Kalriter will have taught 
a quarter of a century each at the end of the present 
term. 

SoOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: In visiting the schools 
of Elk Lick I was accompanied by District Supt. 
Compton. I found the schools under his supervision 
in excellent condition. A new school has been formed 
in this district,—a first-class house built, and supplied 
with patent furniture. District institutes are held in 
eight townships this winter, and their work is telling 
in the schools of these districts. In a number of dis- 
tricts the time is not allowed for holding such insti- 
tutes, and the teachers deserve special praise for the 
zeal they are manifesting in preparation for their work. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Little: Our County Institute 
was held during the second week in January. The 
teachers in attendance declared, by a unanimous vote, 
that it was the best yet held in the county. Ar- 
rangements have been made to hold local institutes 
in different parts of the county. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Better instruction 
is being given in the study of language than ever be- 
fore, especially in pronunciation and diacritical mark- 
ing. Fifteen local institutes have already been held 
in different parts of the county. These have been 
largely attended by teachers, directors, and people. 
In a majority of our schools the regular branches are 
sbeing taught with a good degree of efficiency. Ow- 
ing, however, to the extreme scarcity of teachers in 
our county, quite a number of young teachers have 
been employed who lack that maturity of judgment 
necessary to teach and effectively control a school. 
In a number of districts directors and patrons have 
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supplemented the public funds in order to retain suc- 
cessful teachers. In two districts the “ boarding 
around ”’ system has this year been changed to that 
of a permanent boarding place. 

TioGa.—Supt. Cass: The interest manifested in 
the local institutes is very encouraging. We have 
held four of these during the month, and in each case 
the place of meeting was filled with an interested 
audience of patrons, directors, and teachers. Many 
bad citstoms of the past we hope to overcome by the 
discussions and interest awakened by these conven- 
tions. Could we succeed in doing away with the 
erroneous idea of dividing the school year into two 
or three terms, and that of ‘boarding around,” a 
great good would bé accomplished. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: I have visited all the 
schools in the county, and find them in fair condition. 
We have had one failure. The directors of Lewis, 
Limestone and W. Buffalo townships have placed 
Primary Reading Charts in their schools. A new 
brick building has been erected in W. Buffalo, and 
furnished with first-class desks, blackboard, globe, etc. 
District institutes have been organized in different 
parts of the county. I have been present at some of 
these meetings, and find that public sentiment is 
growing in favor of our public school system. 

WYoMING.—Supt. Prevost: There have been 
seven local institutes held in the county during the 
past month. The teachers are taking the matter up 
and manifesting great interest in all the districts ex- 
cept one, where the chairman, who was duly elected, 
has neglected to act, and no meeting has been called. 

LANCASTER CiTy.—Supt. Buehrle: Our teachers 
are making good use of their library. A fair given 
by the pupils of one of our secondary schools netted 
over $200; as a consequence, a fine new organ now 
graces their school-room. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: My time during 
the month was employed in examining the pupils of 
the different schools. Those found prepared were 
promoted to higher grades. We hold two examina- 
tions annually, one in January and one in June. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: I have nearly 
finished my semi-annual examinations. Our teachers 
work faithfully, and the favorable results are plainly 
seen in the averages of the pupils. Dolan’s “ Drill 
Tables’ have been introduced in our primaries, with 
the view of securing’ better results in arithmetical 
operations. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: On the 2d of 
January, three schools were organized in the Emery 
Building erected during the summer and fall of last 
year. The building is a plain brick structure, con- 
taining four rooms, and will comfortably seat 200 
pupils. It is furnished throughout with the best 
modern furniture. On the first floor, the desks are 
double; on the second, single. The rooms have 
been supplied with maps, globes, charts, etc. The 
board also organized two new schools in addition to 
what we formerly had. The prevalence of measles 
interfered very much with our schools in December 
and the early part of January. 

York BoroucH.—Supt. Shelley: The constant 
and growing interest of teachers in regular institutes, 
normal class and grade meetings, is the true index of 
the progress of our schools. The grade meetings 
are held monthly in my office. The results of dis 
cussion always give to teachers a new inspiration 
for their work. Miss Rose, of Philadelphia, is now 
giving a course of lessons in Elocution to our teach- 
ers, and one drill in each school. She is rendering 


substantial aid in the better teaching of reading. 
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if i t 
May the grace of Christ, our Saviour, 
And the Father’s boundless love, 
With thé Holy Spirit’s favor, 
Rest upon us from above! 
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Thus may we abide in union 
With each other and the Lord, 
And possess, in sweet communion, 
Joys that earth can ne’er afford. 





